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NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 


It is with unfeigned satisfaction that we hear that the | 


arrangements have at length been determined upon for 
carrying out the National Portrait Exhibition suggested 
by Lord Derby. What that exhibition is proposed to be 
cannot be better described than in his Lordship’s own 
words ; — 

“Thave long thought that a National Portrait Exhi- 
bition, chronologically arranged, might not only possess 
great historical interest by bringing together portraits of 


Bees —An Abbot's Crosier, or | 


all the most eminent contemporaries of their respective | 


eras, but might also serve to illustrate the progress and 
condition, at various periods, of British Art. My idea 
therefore would be to admit either portraits of eminent 
men, though by inferior or unknown artists, or portraits 
by eminent artists, though of obscure or unknown indi- 
viduals, I have, of course, no means of knowing, or esti- 
mating, the number of such portraits which may exist in 
the country ; but I am persuaded that, exclusive of the 
large collections in many great houses, there are very 
many scattered about by ones and twos and threes in pri- 
vate families, the owners of which, though they could not 
be persuaded to part with them, would willingly spare 
them for a few months for a public object. ‘ 

4 The question of one, two, or three exhibitions in con- 
secutive years, would, I apprehend, be mainly decided by 
the result of future inquiries as to the probable number of 
Pictures which could be obtained, and the space which 
could be found for their exhibition. jut whether the 
period over which each exhibition (if more than one) 
should range, be longer or shorter, the point on which | 
should set the greatest value, in an historical, if not in an 
artistic point of view, would be the strict maintenance of 
the chronological series. I shall be very happy if any 


suggestion of mine should lead the Committee of Council 
to take up seriously, and carry out, with such alterations 
of detail as experience might suggest, a scheme which I 
think could hardly fail of being generally interesting : 
and I should have much pleasure in placing commpenaatby 
at their disposal any portraits from my collection at 
Knowsley which they might think suitable for their pur- 
pose.” 


It is difficult to imagine any Exhibition which would 
be more generally popular; it is impossible there could 


| be one of greater interest to the readers of this Journal. 
QUERIES: — The Scottish Covenanters and Cardinal | 


When Addison tells us that “ A reader seldom peruses 
a book with pleasure until he knows whether the writer 
of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric dis- 
position,” &c., he only describes one phase of that natural 
curiosity—that wish felt by every reader of history, that 
he could see, in their habits as they lived, not only the 
chief actors in the stirring scenes which he is contem- 


plating, but — 


“ These and a thousand more of doubtful fame, 
To whom old Fable gives a lasting naine.” 

This wish will be gratified to a great extent by the 
proposed Exhibition, which will be opened in April next, 
at South Kensington, in the spacious brick building used 
for the Refreshment Rooms in the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, fitted up especially for the purpose. 

The following Regulations define more precisely the 
spec ial objects of the Exhibition : — 

“It will comprise the portraits of persons of every class 
who have in any way attained eminence or distinction in 
England, from the date of the earliest authentic portraits 
to the present time ; but will not include the portraits of 
living persons, or portraits of a miniature character. 

“In regard to art, the works of inferior painters re- 
presenting distinguished persons will be admitted ; while 
the acknowledged works of eminent artists will be re- 
ceived, though the portrait is unknown, or/does not re- 
present a distinguished person. 

“The portraits of foreigners who have attained emi- 
nence or distinction in England will also be included, 
with portraits by foreign artists which represent persons 
so distinguished.” 

That the words —“ every class who have in any way 
attained eminence or distinction in England’ — will be 
widely interpreted, we cannot doubt: and in a Gallery of 
Portraits, which shall illustrate our history, Fenton must 
have his place as well as Buckingham; and Joan of 
France and English Moll must figure together on the 
walls of the National Portrait Exhibition, as they do in 
the verses of Butler and Swift. 

That is to say, if authentic portraits of such “ wor- 
thies” And this brings us to the more 

} 


particular ob, 


are to be found ? 
ect of the present article, namely, to urge 
upon the readers of “N. & Q.” what good service they 
will be rendering to this great national object by point- 
ing out, either through our columns, or directly to the 
Secretary to the Exhibition, the existence of any por- 
traits of great historical interest, comparatively unknown, 
which may exist in their respective neighbourhoods. In- 
quiries after such portraits have been frequently made in 
these pages, and often with the best results. Lord Derby 
has well remarked, that there are many such portraits as 
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it is now desired to collect together at South Kensington, 
“scattered about by ones and twos and threes in private 
families, the owners of which, though they could not be 
persuaded to part with them, would willingly spare them 
for a few months for a public object.” Many such 
must be known to the numerous readers of “ N. & Q.” 
scattered throughout the We venture to hope 
that, by their assistance, they will soon be known to the 
Committee of the Natronat Portrait Exniprrion. 
We propose to return to this subject very shortly. 


country. 





Since the foregoing observations have been in type, 


we have received the following communication upon the 
subject : — 
“ To the Editor of NoTES AND QUERIES. 
“ Science and Art Department, London, W. 
17th day of October, 1865. 
“ Sir, 

“The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have directed that a copy of the announcement of the 
proposed National Portrait Exhibition shall be forwarded 
for publication in your Journal, and have desired me to 
request that you will invite the attention of your readers 
to it, as being a class of persons especially likely to have 
within their knowledge the existence of portraits not 
generally known, or mentioned in publications generally 
accessible ; and of which portraits they might perhaps, 
at your instigation, be willing to send notice to Notes and 
Queries. 

“My Lords feel that considerable public advantages 


Tenison’s Charity,” &c. (23 & 24 Vict.); to the 
printed Catalogues of the books and manuscripts 
in the “ Valuable Library formed by Archbishop 
Tenison,” sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, in 1861; and also personally to the 
vestry clerk of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields; and to Richard Sims, Esq., of the British 
Museum. 

Without farther special reference to my autho- 


| rities, or to the inaccuracies in the accounts of 


Oldys or Edwards, I now proceed to the origin, 
character, history, and dispersion, of this valuable 
literary collection. 

In the year 1685, Dr. Tenison, then Vicar of 


St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, communicated to the 
| parish vestry his desire to found, at “his own 


| venient for the establishment. 


costs and charges,” a school for educating the 
young, and a library to furnish reading for his 
adult parishioners. With the full concurrence 
of the vestry, but uncontrolled, he erected the 
“fabrick” in Castle Street, near St. Martin’s 
Lane, to contain the school and library; placing 
in the latter about 3000 volumes of printed books, 
more than seventy manuscripts, and furniture con- 
To provide sala- 
ries for schoolmaster and librarian, Xc., he gave 
the munificent sum of 10007. ; and, for the govern- 


| ment of the foundation prepared, either by per- 


would be likely to be conferred on the Exhibition, if the i 


readers of Notes and Queries would send to that publica- 
tion the notices above alluded to, and will be obliged for 
your assistance in promoting this object. 
* | have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
« G. F. DuxncomBe, 
“ For the Secretary.” 


We need scarcely add, after what we have already 


sonal direction, or with his own hand, a document 
called “ Orders and Constitutions ” of the founder. 
The management was vested in trustees: com- 
prising the vicar, churchwardens, and certain in- 
habitants. According to the “Orders and Con- 
stitutions,” the “ bookes” were to be “ for pub- 


| lick use;” but especially for the use of “the 


written, that we shall be glad that * N. & Q.” should be | 


used to promote in every way the success of the NATIONAL 
Portrait EXHtsition. 





Aotes. 
ARCHBISHOP TENISON’S LIBRARY. 


Excepting a brief paragraph in William Oldys’s 
* Account of London Libraries,” and an editorial 
foot-note thereunder, I am not aware that any- 
thing has appeared in “N. & Q.” respecting 
Tentson’s Liprary. A short account is con- 
tained in Mr. Edwards’s very valuable work, 
Memoirs of Libraries (vol. i. p. 761); but I find 
inaccuracies in both these notices. 
As the library itself has now ceased to exist, a 
short historical and bibliographical memoir will 
robably be acceptable to your readers. For the 
cts I am indebted to the printed Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Public Libraries, 1849 (p. 64, ante et seq.); to “An 
Act for confirming a Scheme of the Charity Com- 


vicar and lecturer of the said parish.” The only 
— provision for the admission of non-pa- 
rishioners was in favour of the king’s chaplains in 
ordinary. One of the reasons stated for the foun- 
dation was, “that there is not in the said pre- 
cinct (as in London) any one shop of a stationer 
fully furnished with bookes of various leam- 
ing,” &c., 

At the time of the foundation, the parish of St 
Martin comprehended all the district now occu- 
= by the parishes of St. Martin, St. Anne, 5t 
James, and St. George, Westminster; and the 
public right of admission to the library never 
extended beyond, but always included, all the 


| inhabitants of the original district, with the ex- 


| ception above referred to. 


No others could be 
admitted except by courtesy. 
The library contained a considerable number of 


| Latin, and some Greek classics; a very valuable 


missioners for the Administration of Archbishop 


collection of versions of the Holy Scriptures, Li- 
turgies, &c.; volumes of Sermons; theology, but 
not in so large a proportion as might have been 
expected; and, what is remarkable considering 
the religious distractions of that period, scarcely 
anything controversial except on Quakerism and 
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Popery. The collection was rich in tracts and 
pamphlets — historical, political, bibliographical, 
and religious ; and included more than might have 
been expected of voyages, travels, poetry, and 
neral literature. Some rare and fine specimens 
of early typography should not be unnoticed ; 
but the chief interest and value of the library 
consisted in the manuscripts, to which I shall 
have again to refer. The character of the collec- 
tion indicated the character of its donor. Dr. 
Tenison was a liberal, earnest, progressive church- 
man, — whose views on the “diffusion of useful 
knowledge” were greatly in advance of his time. 
The subsequent history of the library developed 
a want of foresight, which ultimately proved fatal 
to its existence. No fund was provided either by 
the founder, or by any of the trustees, or by the 
ish, for the purchase of additional books ; and 
it may be affirmed, that no book ever was bought 
by the managers. The intelligent world was 
moving on with time: soon to overtake, and pass 


by, a guide that was standing still in the seven- | 


teenth-century path of learning. The distance 
between the library and the general public was 
continually increasing; until it is recorded by the 
late librarian that, “in eighteen months, one stu- 
dious person only applied to read the books: he 
did so for three or four days, and left it in 
despair.” 

In the early part of the history of the library 
there were donations of books by John Evelyn, 
Sir Paul Rycaut, Bishop Gibson,* Dr. Courayer, 
and Dr. Jortin; but all these great and learned 
men were contemporary with the founder himself ; 
and, with the exception of a few books presented 
in 1803 by Granville Sharp, t there is no evi- 
dence of any other donation. One generation only 
passed away before the interest of the public had 
80 decreased, that for almost a hundred and fifty 
years the library had no influence, as a source of 
mowledge and literature, upon the population of 
that part of London. 

It appears that the trust had altogether lapsed ; 
but in 1835 a dispute arose about admissions, and 
the matter coming before the vestry, a Committee 
Was appointed to inquire into the library and 
school. The Court of Chancery was moved, and 
hew trustees were appointed ; but the Court, with 
all its power, could not assimilate the library and 


the literary appetites of the reading inhabitants of 


St. -Martin’s parish, 

In 1839 the trustees were induced to allow the 
Use of the room containing the library to the 
“St. Martin’s Subscription Reading Society.’ 
The two had separate constitutions, c mmitte: Sy 


* The Bishop wrote a Catalogu 
son’s Library. 

+ The library of Sharp was rich in Bibles. He gavi 
han to the British and Foreign Bible Soci ty ; and pro- 
vably added to the fine collection in T¢ nison’s Library. 


of the MSS. in T 


management, and officers; but it was argued that 
the members of the new society had already, as 
inhabitants of the parish, a right of admission to 
the room; and the trustees hoped that, by this 
arrangement, the library would become better 
known to the public. The experiment proved to 
be as great a mistake as it was contrary to the 
letter and spirit of Dr. Tenison’s “Orders and 
Constitutions.” The library might be said to 
have been long dead —it was now buried. The 
room, dedicated to the purposes of study, became 
degraded into a club room, and was frequented 
only by persons who came to read newspapers 
and play at chess. The new society occupied 
“certain shelves formerly filled with the Arch- 
bishop’s books;” and for safety, the books were 
placed “ under lock and key, secured in cases.” 

The Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1849, reported : — 

“The books in this Library are stated to be of great 
variety, curiosity, and value ; but to have suffered injury 
from dust and neglect.” 

The Rey. Philip Hale, then recently appointed 
librarian, stated in evidence before the same Com- 
mittee that the books were in a bad state; that 
they were never taken down to be cleaned, and 
that the bindings were greatly injured by the 
gas. There was a catalogue, but Mr. Hale said 
he could rarely find any book on looking for it. 

The whole of the funds, available for the 
library and school, amounted to 112/. 10s. per 
annum: out of which the head master of the 
school was paid, as ex-officio librarian, 30/.; the 
under-master an equal amount, and the libra- 
rian, 10/. 

This state of things continued for ten years 
longer: when the inutility of the library, and the 
desirability of extending the school, were brought 
before the Charity Commissioners, who, after de- 
liberation, prepared “A Scheme for the Adminis- 
tration of Archbishop Tenison’s Charity in the 
Parish of St. Martin's,’ &c. The scheme gives 
the trustees power “ to sell all or any of the con- 
tents of the Library to the Governors of the 
British Museum, or to the managers of any public 
Library or Institution, or to any other purchasers,” 
&e., with the approval of the Charity Commis- 
sioners. 

An Act of Parliament (23 & 24 Vict.) was 
shortly afterwards passed without opposition to 
legalise the scheme. The preamble recites that 
such a scheme has been prepared, and is ap- 
pended thereto asa schedule. The following nine 
words form the whole of the enactment: ‘ The 
said Scheme shall be confirmed and take effect.” 

\n instance of brevity perhaps without a parallel 
in the Statutes at Large. 

The consideration of duplicates would suffice to 
prevent the purchase of the whole library for the 
British Museum; and, therefore, in pursuance of 
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the Act, the printed books were sold by auction 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson on the 3rd 
June, and five following days, 1861, in 1668 Lots, 
realising 1410/.; and the manuscripts on the Ist 
of July in the same year, in 98 Lots, producing 
14657. 


It will be satisfactory, to those not acquainted 
with the fact, to know that some of the most 
of the printed books, amounting to 


“ desirable ” 
one-tenth in value of the whole, are now in the 
British Museum; and that the most important 


oe comprising nearly two-thirds in value 
ole, are also in the same national col- 


of the w 
lection. 


The latter include the autograph Note-book of 


the great Lord Bacon; the Fortunatus of the 
tenth or eleventh century, on vellum; Trevisa’s 
translation of Higden’s Polychronicon, dated 1387, 
on vellum; sixty-one Poems, by King James L., 
with corrections in his own handwriting—and 
title, index, and portions of the book in the auto- 
graph of Charles [. while Prince of Wales; and 
the celebrated Prudentii Poete of the tenth cen- 


tury —one of the most beautiful manuscripts in | 


existence. The Psalterium cum 
knocked down at 200/. for Mr. Tite, who returned 
it on account of its wanting a leaf. It was resold 
by the same auctioneers in May, 1862, and pur- 
chased for the British Museum for 116/. 11s. 

My apology for the length of this, is a desire 


to complete in one “note” a brief memoir of 


Archbishop Tenison’s library. W. Ler. 





FOLK LORE. 


Precibus was | 


ae 
It was plain to him that some evil sprite 
Had power ; these words he said, 
As on bended knees while saying his prayers, 
‘Why did’nt you gibbet the bread?’ ” 
Sometimes, owing to a bad harvest time, and 
the premature garnering of the corn before the 
ears have had time to harden, the bread when 
baked becomes fibrous or ropy. It is usual with 
the good dame, when such is the case, to run a 


| stick through a loaf of it, and to suspend it ing 


cupboard to prevent the repetition of “ropy” 
bread in future bakings. I should like to know 
whether similar superstitions to these last prevail 


elsewhere. A. H. K. 0. L 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL FoLkK-Lorr.—The 
following extract from a very able and exhaustive 
lecture on the aboriginal tribes of Australia, re- 
cently delivered in Melbourne by a gentleman 
who knows them thoroughly, having lived for 
nearly a lifetime in the remote districts — Mr. 
Gideon 8. Lang —settles a much-disputed point 
as to the possession of innate religious ideas by 
savage races : — 

“Tt has been much disputed whether the aborigines, in 
their natural state, have any idea of a Supreme Being or 
a future existence. My belief is that they have not. All 
their religion—if religion it may be called—consists of a 
fear of evil spirits, and a belief in witchcraft. The notion 
that, after death, they come back whitefellows, is obvi- 
ously derived from the whites themselves, as they could 
have no such idea before they knew that such beings as 
white men existed. The missionaries have fallen into 


| error through their defective knowledge of the native 


LINCOLNSHIRE SvuPERSTITIONS. — There was a 


little work published at Horncastle in 1861, en- 


titled the Lay of the Clock and other Poems, writ- | 


ten, I believe, by a Lincolnshire carpenter of the 
name of Brown, and not altogether deficient in 
poetical merit. The Lay of the Clock contains 


several allusions to customs and beliefs, some of 


them all but universally entertained by the pea- 


santry in the country districts, and others less | 


popular. Some of the customs alluded to in these 
verses are perhaps peculiar to the county of Lin- 
coln, as, for example, that of ringing the Pancake 
Bell on the morning of Shrove Tuesday, which 
appears to bea general holiday. The wicken-tree, 
or mountain ash, is represented as having the 
power of deterring evil spirits from where it grows; 
and watching the church-porch on St. Mark’s Eve 


language, and still more from the habitual cunning of 
the blacks, who have no idea of the truth for truth’s sake, 
and who, if they expect to gain by it, will find out what 


| their questioner wishes to be told, and answer accord- 


ingly. My brother and I, so soon as we had acquired 
sufficient knowledge of the dialect of the Glenelg blacks, 
carefully examined Bully, whom I have already men- 
tioned, as, being a man of great intelligence and infla- 
ence, he was certain to have been initiated into their 
mysteries, if they had any. We had much difficulty, at 
first, in making him understand that we wished to know 
whether he would be able to walk about after his body 
was dead, and without a body. When he understood the 
question, he assented at once, saying, ‘Oh, yes; we walk 
all about.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘if 30, how is it that we do 
not see any of the dead blacks walking about?’ ‘ Oh,’ 
he replied, ‘they all go across the rummut,’ pointing to 
the heavy surf of the Southern ocean, which, in their idea, 
is the end of the world. I asked, ‘ What could he do there, 
where there was no land. How could he hunt ; he could 
not catch the sea-birds or fish?’ He seemed puzzled at 
this, but after some hesitation he said, ‘ Oh, but we come 
back again!’ This was a close approach to the theory 
of coming back white men, and we knew that if Bully 
got the slightest hint he would deliberately adopt this 


| doctrine. ‘What do the black spirits live upon, when 


is alluded to as a time-honoured custom, now but 


occasionally observed. One passage reads thus :— 


“ How bitterly sighed the motherly dame 
As she told her thrifty man, ~ 
That the last week’s batch of her own made bread 
Was ropy,—her tears fast ran ; 


| fore the white men came ?’ 


| of them, the same as with dogs and kangaroos. 


*Oh, beef and 


they come back?’ queried my brother. “ 
r as yo 


mutton,’ was the confident response of Bully. ‘Ah, 
villain,’ I said ; ‘and what did the spirits live upon be- 
Here, finding that he was 
caught, Bully broke out into a hearty laugh, and, in his 
own peculiar style, he declared that this talk was all non- 


sense ; that when the blackfellows died, there was an end 
He then 
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admitted that he had never heard anything about what 
we call a Supreme Being, or a future state, mentioned 
among the tribes. But, had he said ‘kangaroo and 
‘possum,’ instead of ‘ beef and mutton,’ as the food of the 
black spirits, I should have had no means of detecting 
the falsehood of his statement any more than others.’” 
D. Brarr. 
Melbourne. 


Yorxsutre Hovsenorp Rivpres. — The fol- 
lowing have been all orally collected in an out- 
lying manufacturing hamlet in the West Riding; 
many of them from people who are unable to 
read, or, at all events, unable to read with any 
comfort : — 

1. “ As plump as an apple, 
As round as a cup, 
Not all t’ king’s horses 
Could draw it up.” 
Ans. A well. 
Goes up white, and comes down yellow ? 
Ans. An egg. 


” 


La 


8. “ As I were going over London Brig, 
I saw a man ste-aling pots, 
And the pots was a’ his own.” 
Ans. He was putting ste-als (handles) to 
the pots. 
4. “As TI were going over London Brig, 
I met a load of hay, 
I shot wi’ my pistol, 
And all flew away.” 
Ans. A bird. 
5. “ As I were going over London Brig, 
I met a load of soldiers: 
Some in ickets, some in ackets, 
Some in red and yellow jackets. 
What were they ?” 
Ans. A swarm of wasps. 
6. “ As I were going over London Brig, 
I pipp’t into a winder, 
And I saw four-and-twenty ladies, 
Dancing on a cinder.” 
Ans. Sparks. 
7. “ Black and breet (bright), 
Runs without feet.” 


Ans. An iron. 
“ A house full, a hoile (coal-hole) full, 
Ya’ canna’ fetch a bowl full.” 
Ans. Reek (smoke). 
9. “ All round t’ house, 
All round t’ house, 
And it (in the) cupboard.” 
Ans. A mouse. 


i 


10. “ Four-and-twenty white beasts, 
And t’ red one licks them all.” 
Ans. The teeth and the tongue. 
S. Barrye-Govu.tp. 
Sones or Brrps.— 
Avis aux chasseurs qui. . . n’ont pas de montre. 
On a dressé une horloge en notant les heures de réveil 
et le chant de certains oiseaux. 
; Apres le rossignol, qui chante presque toute la nuit, 
Cest le pinson, le plus matinal des oiseaux, qui donne le 


| court reading.” 





signal. Son chant, devancant l’aurore, se fait entendre 
de une heure et demie & deux heures du matin. 

“ De deux heures & deux heures et demie, la fauvette & 
téte noire s’éveille et fait entendre son chant, qui rivali- 
serait avec celui du rossignol, s’il n’était pas si court. 

“ De deux heures et demie & trois heures, la caille, amie 
des débiteurs malheureux, semble, par son cri: Paye tes 
dettes! Paye tes dettes! les avertir de ne pas se laisser sur- 
prendre par le lever du soleil. 

* De trois heures a trois heures et demie, la fauvette & 
ventre rouge fait entendre ses trilles mélodieux. 

“ De trois heures et demie & quatre heures, on entend 
le merle noir, le moqueur de nos contrées, qui apprend si 
bien tous les airs, que M. Dureau de la Malle avait fait 
chanter la Marseillaise & tous les merles d’un canton en 
donnant la volée & un merle & qui il l’avait serinée et qui 
l’apprit aux autres. 

“De quatre heures et demie & cinq heures, la mésange 
a téte noire fait grincer son chant agacant. 

“ De cing heures & cing heures et demie s’éveille et se 
met & pépier le moineau france, ce gamin de Paris ailé, 
gourmand, paresseux, tapageur, mais hardi, spirituel et 
amusant dans son effronterie. 

“ N’est-il pas charmant d’avoir une horloge qui chante 


>” 


les heures au chasseur matinal ? 

The above appeared in La France of August 28. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with our birds to 
know whether they sung at the same times as 
their fellows in France, nor with those of France 
to know whether the above is natural history or 
paragraph-making. The latter seems not unlikely 
from the attempt to set off facts with pleasantry. 

FirznoPxKrns. 

Paris. 

Cvuriovs Custom In IrnErann. — The following 
curious custom I have found to prevail in all parts 
of Ireland, and amongst every class of people. 
When a sudden shower of rain comes on, either 
in town or country, men who are not prepared 
with umbrellas invariably turn their hats—that is, 
the part usually worn in front is turned to the 
back. I never could learn the why or where- 
fore of this singular custom. What is its origin, 
or is it known elsewhere ? S. RepMonpD. 

Liverpool. 


DE QUINCEY ON SHAKSPEARE. 


“We know also, from the just criticism pro- 
nounced upon the character and diction of Caliban 
by one of Charles’s confidential counsellors, Lord 
Falkland, that the king’s admiration of Shaks- 
peare had impressed a determination upon the 
(De Quincey, vol. xv. Edinb. 
1863, p. 15.) 

The criticism here alluded to will be found in 
the following extracts. It will, however, appear 
from these authorities that the accomplished king 
was equalled, if not anticipated, by his contem- 
poraries in the admiration of Shakspeare ; and the 
fact is further exemplified which De Quincey here 
proposes to establish, namely, that there was from 
the earliest stage an uninterrupted succession of 
Shakspearean enthusiasts, 
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“Tt was a tradition, it seems, that Lord Falkland, 
Lord C. J. Vaughan, and Mr. Selden, concurred in ob- 
serving, that Shakespeare had not only found out a new 
character in his Caliban, but had also devised and adopted 
a new manner of language for that character. What they 
meant by it, without doubt, was, that Shakespeare gav: 
his language a certain grotesque air of the savage and 
antique; which it certainly has. But Dr. Bentley took 
this, of a new language, lite rally ; for, speaking of a phrase 
in Milton, which he supposed altogether absurd and un- 
meaning, he says, ‘ Satan had not the privilege, as Caliban 
in Shakespeare, to use new phrase onl diction unknown 
to all others’ — and-again, ‘ to practise distances is still 
a Caliban style.’ (Note on Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1. iv. 
v. 945.) But I know of no such, Caliban style in Shake- 
speare, that hath new phrase and diction unknown to all 
others. ( Warburton.) 


“The consideration of this [superiority to the rest of 


poets} made Mr. Hales of Eton* say, that there was no 
subject of which any poet ever writ, but he would pro- 
duce it much better done in Shakespeare ; and however 
others are now generally preferred before him, yet the 
age wherein he lived, which had contemporaries with 
him, Fletcher and Jonson, never equalled them to him in 
their esteem: and in the last king’s court, when Ben’s 
reputation was at highest, Sir John Suckling, and with 
him the greater part of the courtiers, set our Shake- 
speare far above him.”—Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry. 

BIstioTHEcAR. CHETHAM, 


NOTES ON FLY LEAVES. 


If the following notes, which are written on the 
fly leaves of Benoit’s Chronique des Ducs de Nor- 
mandie, Harl. MS. 1717, have not already been 
printed, they may perhaps be worth your notice. 

do not feel myself competent to pronounce to 
what period the caligraphy should be ascribed; 
but the hand is rather careless, and not very le- 
gible at times. I should be glad to know whether 





The le: wned John Hales of Eton, whem Wood calls 
a calles library, and Clarendon pronounces the least 
man and greatest scholar of his time. Gildon tells the 
anecdote to which Dryden seems to allude, in an essay 
addressed to Drvden himself on the vindication of Shake- 
speare, and he quotes our author as his authority. “The 
matter of fact, if my memory fail me not, was this: 
Mr. Hales of Eton affirmed that he would show all the 
poets of antiquity out-done by Shakespeare, in all th 
topics and common places made use of in poetry. The 
enemies of Shakespeare would by no means yield him so 
much excellence ; so that it came to a resolution of a 
trial of skill upon that subject. The place agreed on for 
the dispute was Mr. Hales’s chamber at Eton. A gre: + 
many books were sent down by = enemies of this poet ; 
and on the appointed day, my Lord Falkland, Sir Jo hn 
Suckling, and all the persons of won that had wit and 
learning, and interested themselves in the quarrel, met 


there; and upon a thorough disquisition of the point, the 
judges, chosen by agreement out of this learned and in 
genious assembly, unanimously gave the preference to 


Shakespeare; and the Greek and Roman poets were ad- 
judged to veil at least their glory in that to the English 
hero.”"—Gildon’s Essays. (Tate, in the Preface to the 

Loyal General, and Rowe, in his Life of Shake speare, 
quote the same anecdote. Dryden's Works by Scott, 


vol. i. p. 351.) 


| the pootioti tion be a quotation, and if so, whenee it 
is taken : 
“Quen y* koklei [?] y* north byggs his nest 
And burks his brydds and bowns thaym to flye, 
Then fortune his frend will he 3ats upe ‘kest 
And let ryght haf her fre entre. 
Then y* mone shall ryse i y® north west 
In a clewde as blak as y* bill of a crowe. 
Then our lyon shall be noyset y* boldist and best 
Yt ever was in Bretan syn Arthur days, 
Then a dredfull dragon shall dresse owt of her dea 
ffor to helpe y* lyon wt all her myght. 
A bull and a bastarde spers shall spende 
A bydyng wt y* bore to do rethir for ye ryght. 
An egull and an Antilope full bok ily shall byde, 
A brydelt hors and a bere wt brime ] full bryght, 
At Sondyforth for sothe opon y* southe side 
A prowde prynce i y* preyse full lordly shall ly3t. 
rhen y* dredfull day of destyny shall dry? to y* 
nyg ht, 
And make mony wyf and mayden i mornyng be 
broght ; 3 
ffor thay shall mete i y® mornyng w*t mony full 
bryght, ; 
By twye Seton and y* sey sorow shall be wroght. 
“W' bolde burnys i bushment y* batell shall mete 
Y° pruddest pice i all y* prese wt batle has boght 
Shall gar wyfes and maydens y* i bower dwell 
Be cast in grete car and i mournyng be broght. 
Then y* ffox and y® filmart i hande shall be tane, 
And layd full low to owr lyon y* till abide ; 
Both ye pycart and y® pye shall be seruet of y* same 
And all ye fox frendes shall fall of thayr pde. 
Then troy vyntrewe shall trembull on y* day, 
ffor ferde of yt dede moa quen yay her hyme speke ; 
All y* towns of 7 shall caste hyme y' key, 
Ye bushement o Brykkeley hillis away shall yay 
breke. 
Then owr Saxons shall chose thayme a lord 
Y¢ quyche shall halde all over pties vnder ; 
And he y* is dede shall ryse and make home acorde, 
And y* will be sei and full grete wondyr ; 
What mone y* is dede and byriet i syght 
Shall rise agayne and lyfe in lond, 
In comfortyng of yt mone and y¢ knyght 
Yt fortune has chosen to hir husband. 
Quen all vermyns and wede away is was sted, 
And euery sede in her seson is sette i her kynde, 
Then trewth shall ryse and falshed shall be chasted, 
Yeii rit owr gentill Justise all wrongs shall amend. 
rhen grife [?] and godness shall dwell vs among 
In every place plenty by lond and by sey. 
The spowshade of Crist wt jocand song _—. 
Shall kept in her kynde thurgh hehr [?] of ye 
termte [?] 
Then y* sone and y* mowne shall shyne full bryght 
Yt mony long day full derke has ben, 
And kepe her cours by kynde bouth day and nyght, 
W' myrthes inow yeii any mof can meyne. 
Then owr lyon and owr lyonese shall re yn i peyse— 
Thus Brydiynton and be dy and banastr boks tell, 
rhe trier of W ysdome wt any leyse, 
Merlyn and mony inow yt wt mervell mellis. 
The quell shall tue | ?] wt hyme full ryght, 
That fortune has chosen till hir fere. 
In Babylone shall be sene a syght 
Yt in Surry shall bryng mony mene t¢ bere 
ffyften day jornay by jonde Jehrim 
The ho ly crosse wonere shall be. 
The same lorde shall gete y* beeme 
Y* at Sondyforth wan ye gree, 
ffortune has gate hym y* victory. 
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Ally* quyle y* he his armes may bere 
Yeris [| ?] nouther treson in fals trechery, 
Ne curst destyny shall hym neuer dere 
Syfore y* kynde of age opon hym draw. 
As euxermane [ ?] is Worms see 
When he shall ende i crists lawe 
And i Jesephath buryet shall be. 
Though I must confess that I am not by any 
means able to compre *hend the whole of the ¢ above, 
I cannot but suspect that it has some political 
What place are we to understand by 
Sond yforth ? and who are represented by the 
lion, the fox, the dragon, the bull, the eagle, the 
antelope, the horse, the bear, the filmart, the py- 
cart, the pye, the proud Prince, and the dead man ? 
Beneath this are the following fragments : — 
« A lepard eng renderet of natyf kynd 
In y® storr of bethelem shall [ word illegible] 
In y* pthe [? ] 
Ye mett and y* meyr maydyn 
Meywyt [?] in mynde 
Cryst yt is owr creatur hs as 
Curset thayme wt mowche. 
This does not appear, from its position, to be 
continuation of the former piece; still it may be so. 


” 


me aning. 


“Spyknard di ollm - - - vid. 
Salynga de ollm - - - iijd 
ffenell sede | owns - - - jd 
Iromell sed dé owns - - - jd. 
Licoryse j owns - - - jd 
Annes di owns - - - jd 
Synems in diowns - - - jd. 
Comyn di owns - - jd. 


Sene y* werthe of all thes. 
This is medycyn for wynt.” 
TLERMENTRUDE. 


LONGEVITY. 

I have cut the following paragraph from a local 
newspaper. It is much at your service, if you 
deem it worthy of preserv ation: 

“ THREE CENTU RIES AND A Harr Aco.—‘I have 
seen & man who conversed with a man who fought at 
Flodden Field,’ may be said by a venerable octogenarian 
gentleman to whom we are indebted for the following 
most interesting memorandum :—The writer of this, when 
an infant, saw Peter Garden, who died at the age of 126. 
When 12 years old, on a ——— to London about the 
year 1670, in the capacity of page in the family of Garden 
of Troup, he became ac quainted with the venerable Henry 
Jenkins, and heard him give evidence in a court of jus- 
tice at York, that he « perfectly remembered being em- 
ployed, when a boy, in carrying arrows up the hill at the 
battle of Flodden.’ 

“Tt was fought in . . AD. 1513 

Add Henry Jenkins’s age . 169 


238. ‘ 11 
— 158 
Peter Garden . 126 
Less his age when at York 12 
— 114 
The writer of this in 1865, aged. . 80 
A.D. 1865 
— Edinburgh Courant. 
io 


[ We cannot insert the foregoing without pointing out 
some of the more obvious errors it contains. 

Of course Henry Jenkins is dragged into the story, 
though we believe that there is not the slightest ground 
for believing in his reputed age. Jenkins is now de- 
scribed as “a man who had fought at Flodden.” His 
own improbable statement was, that he remembered Flod- 
den Field, when “ he was sent to North Allerton with a 
horseload of arrows, but they sent a bigger boy from 
thence to the army with them.” So much for the man 
who had fought at Flodden. 

Now the intervening link between this man and the 
octogenarian is “ Peter Garden,” who died at the age of 
126 (?) “ and on a journey to Londonabout 1670,” “ be- 
came acquainted with Jenkins,” and “heard him give 
evidence in a court of justice at York, that he perfectly 
remembered being. employed when a boy in carrying 
arrows up the hill at the battle of Flodden.” 

How lucky it is that Peter Garden was at York in 
1670, for in that very year Jenkins died ; and though we 
are told in the accounts of him that he was “ often at the 
assizes at York,” the only recorded evidence of his which 
is in existence, was given in a case at Catterick in 1667, 


| and in that evidence there is not a word about Flodden. 


We need not stop to ask how the Octogenarian, who 
oniy saw Peter Garden, knows all he tells us about that 
venerable person; but we should like to know how it 
happened that he saw him at all. For though we have 
no evidence that Peter Garden was 126, or as to where or 
when he was born, we learn from other sources that he 
died in 1775, just ninety years ago. How a gentleman, 
who is only an octogenarian, could have seen Peter 
Garden, who died before any octogenarian now living was 
born, is only one of the many contradictions and ab- 
surdities in this strange story which it will be for the cor- 
responce nt of the Edinburgh Yourant to explain. — Ep. 
“N.& Q.’ 

Mary Downton (3" S, viii. 64, 157.)—I think 
this case of longevity will turn out an authentic 
one. Through her daughter I learn that the 
maiden name of this centenarian was Mary Har- 
deman, that her birthplace was Thorne: ymbe, near 
Chard, and also that she was “a _ love-child.” 
Accordingly, the Thorncombe Register supplies 
the following : — 

“Baptism in 1761. Mary, dau; ghter of Mary Harde- 
man, b— b—, baptized March 22nd.” 

As she died in November, 1860, this would 
make her nearly 100 at the time of her decease ; 
but I well remember the old lady’s telling me 
that she “ recollected walking to church to be 
christened at about the age of four or five years.” 
She may therefore very fairly have been in her 
105th y ear at the time of her death, which is only 
one year less than the age which she claims to be. 

Juxta TURRIM. 

We feel greatly indebted to Juxta Turrim for the 
trouble he has taken in investigating the case of Mary 
Downton. We hope he will not find fault with us if we 
distrust her recollection of “walking to church to be 
christened "—a rather unlikely proceeding with regard to 
a base-born child, who would as a rule be baptized when 
the mother was “ churched,”—and content ourselves with 
believing what the Register confirms, that Mary Down- 


ton was “nearly a hundred at the time of her decease.”— 
Ep. “N. & Q.” 
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Tue Proper Isatan on Norra anp Sovta. 
Sydney Smith was wont to be very merry at the 
expense of those Doctors of Divinity of his time 
who maintained that there were passages in 
Habakkuk directly predicting the overthrow of 
French Jacobinism by General Mack and the Duke 
of Brunswick. It is possible, perhaps, by dexter- 
ously twisting texts of scripture, and ignoring the 
context, to find a prophetic reference to every his- 
torical event that has ever occurred. Take, for 
instance, the following from Isaiah’s pfophecy, 
which he writ n a great roll, with a man’s pen, 
concerning Maher-Shalal-hash-baz : — 

“ Associate yourselves, O ye people, and ye shall be 
broken in pieces; and give ear, all ye of far countries: | 
gird yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces: gird 
yourselves and ye shall be broken in pieces. Take | 
counsel together, and it shall come to nought ; speak the 
word, and it shall not stand; for God is with us. For 
the Lord spake thus to me with a strong hand, and in- 
structed me that I should not walk in the way of this 
people, saying Say ye not A Confederacy, to all them to 
whom this people shall say A Confederacy ; neither fear ye 
their fear nor be afraid.”—TIsaiah viii. 9-12. 

The Doctor Cumming who construes this ob- | 
scure prophecy should be of a Federal way of 
thinking. To the Northern scholiast, the people 
who “associated ” themselves, and were to be 
“broken in pieces,” would be the people of the 
Southern States; those of “ farcountries ’’ who were 
to “ give ear” would be the governments of Eng- 
land and France ; and the “ girding,” the proposed 
preparation for European intervention in the Ame- 
rican civil war. Those who “girded ” themselves, 
however, were, according to the prophet, to be 
also broken in pieces: thus the cabinets of St. 
James's and the Tuileries could not agree, and 
the project of intervention fell through. “ Take 
counsel together, and it shall come to nought.” 
This is clearly an allusion to the deliberations of 
the Richmond Congress, or perhaps to the abor- 
tive negotiations at Niagara and Fortress Monroe. | 
“Speak the word, and it shall not stand.” This 
may mean the secession ordinance of South Caro- | 
lina, which has just been repealed. The denun- | 
ciation of “a Confederacy” is too obvious and 
explicit to need a gloss. 

GEorGE Aveustvs Sata. 


Liverpool. 


EprieraM on A Brock oF Wennam Lake Ice.— 
* Ice taken to a warmish room 
Will turn to water we presume ; 
So ice that will not melt must be 
The greatest curiosity. 
But here we have insolvent ice, 
And solve the riddle in a trice,— 
It comes from Pennsylvania State, 
And therefore will not liquidate !” 





The above was communicated to me by the 
author, the late Major-General Jervois, Governor | 
of Hong Kong, and I believe it has not been | 
printed. U. O. N. | 

Westminster Club. 


| 
Bres.—The following extract from a communi- 
cation to the Glasgow Herald is very interesting ; 


“FouNnerAt or A Ber.—On Sunday se’nnight I had 
the pleasure of witnessing a most interesting ceremony 
which I desire to record for the benefit of your readers, 
Whilst walking with a friend in a garden, near Falkirk, 
we observed two bees issuing from one of the hives, bear. 
ing betwixt them the body of a defunct comrade, with 
which they flew for a distance of ten yards. We fj. 
lowed them closely, and noted the care with which they 
selected a convenient hole at the side of the gravel walk— 
the tenderness with which they committed the body, head 
downwards, to the earth—and the solicitude with which 
they afterwards pushed against it two little stones, doubt- 
less ‘in memoriam.’ Their task being ended, they 
paused for about a minute, perbaps to drop over the grave 
of their friend a sympathising tear, and then they flew 
away.” : 

I certainly never witnessed the funeral of a bee, 
but I have seen what I consider equally singular, 
Being somewhat attached to these little indus- 
trious creatures, some twelve or fourteen years 
since I used to take pleasure in observing their 
ywrocedure when on a visit to a near relative in 

3erwickshire, where there was a beehive. 

During the heat of summer, when the wasps 


| were in full force, I used to be much amused 


with their repeated attempts to effect an entrance 
into the hive. The bees, when the numbers were 
not overpowering, managed their matters uncom- 
monly well. No opposition was offered to the 
entry—the enemy did not remain long in—but 
speedily was brought out, apparently dead, by two 
bees; they contrived to take the body between 
them — fly over the high brick wall under which 
the hive was placed, and having deposited their 
burden on the other side, returned with speed to 
their domicile, where the same thing was done 
again and again. Upon one occasion I ventured 
to interfere, as the wasps had mustered in con- 
siderable force, and, fearful of their being too 
powerful for my little favourites, I, by means of 
a book, contrived to knock down many of them 
on the ground, beneath the hive, either dead or 
wounded. The bees seemed to understand that I 
was serving them, for although near the hive, 
they kept aloof till the battle was over, and the 
enemy had fled. Then they issued out, and by 
twos carried both the dead and wounded over the 
wall, so that in a comparatively short time the 
battle-field was entirely cleared. J. M. 


An Appot’s Crosrer, or Pastorat Sra??, 
HOW CARRIED.—It has been very confidently 
asserted that the proper way to represent an ab- 
bot, is to place the crosier in his right hand ; to 
distinguish him from a bishop, who carries it 2 
left. But this is by no means a rule. For, in the 
first place the Roman pontifical, in the ceremonial 
for the blessing of an abbot, directs the bishop, 
when he installs him in his seat, to place the 
crosier in his /eft hand: — 
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* Statuens eum in sede preedecessoris sui, et dans ei 
baculum pastoralem in manu sinistra, dicit,” &c. 

This is of itself conclusive; but, in the next 
place, it is easy to adduce examples of abbots re- 
resented with the crosier in the left hand. I 
ave before me a figure of Adam, abbot of St. 
Denis, in 1121, carrying his crosier in his left 
hand, and holding a book in his right. On 
the seal of Wilton, St. Giles, abbot, is repre- 
sented with the crosier in his left; as he is in an 
old picture in my possession. So is St. Leonard, 
on the seal of his hospital in Leicester; and so is 
St. Columba, on an old monastic seal in my col- 
lection. Then on the monumental brass of the 
Abbot Esteney, at Westminster, the abbot is 


figured with the crosier in his left hand; and on | 
the magnificent brass of the Abbot de la Mere, in | paper of Sept. 14, 1865, may be worthy a corner 


St. Alban’s, the crosier is laid on the abbot’s left 
side. Dr. Rock, in his Church of our Fathers 
(vol. ii. p. 208), mentions an ancient figure of an 
abbot in Peterborough Cathedral, with the crosier 


in the same position; and he adds, that “the | 


same may be observed in many of our abbatial 
seals, such as that for Crowland; for Pollesworth 
nunnery, and for Thorney.” Though the present 
inquiry refers to abbots only, I may mention that 


Andw: Frazer of Stainwood, 12 July. 

Gilbert Johnston of Coreherd, 20 July. 

Sir John Harstie, Wicar of Dalkeithe, 20 July. 

Marion Avel Lady Balmain, 28 July. 

Robert Bishope of Orknay, 4 Aug. 

David Robson of Billie, 7 Aug. 

William Ker, burges of Edinburgh, 12 Aug. 

James Bassinden, burges of Edinburgh, 15 Aug. 

Thomas Tod Swordslipper, burges of Edinburgh, 9 
October. 

Katherine Brown, relict of umquhile W. James Foulis, 
of Collingtoun, 10 Oct. 

M* Edward Bruce, of Eister Kennet, 12 October. 

Sir Williame Hoppringill, Prebendar of Borthloch, 


18 Oct.” 
J. M. 


Curiosity AT Berketry Castir.— The fol- 
lowing cutting from the Gloucester Mercury news- 


in “N, & Q.”:— 

“A curiosity has lately been added to Berkeley Castle 
—a monster Chinese bell. It has been raised upon an 
ornamental iron frame in the outer court. Upon a small 
brass tablet is the following inscription :—‘ This bell was 
presented by Captain Roderick Dew, C.B., H.M.S. En- 
deavour, to his kind friend and patron, Admiral the Right 


| Hon. Lord Fitzhardinge, G.C.B., under whose auspices 


St. Mildreda, abbess, on the seal of Tenterden, | 


and St. Eanswede, abbess, on that of Folkestone, 
hold their crosier in their left hands. St. Ger- 
trude, of Nivelles, has the crosier also in her left 
hand, in the plates of her in the Nouvelles Fleurs 
des Saintes, and in De Levens der Heylige van 
Nederlant, by Van Loo. I do not deny that 


abbots are often seen figured with the crosier in | 
| guished by a peculiar letter or character. The large upper 


the right; but instances of its being held in the 


left are too common for any rule or distinctive | 


mark to bé@grounded upon the former mode of 
representation. F. C. H. 


Earty Enrrres IN THE Epinsvren Rex- 


GISTER oF TesTAMENTS.—The Register of Testa- | 


ments of the Commissary Court of Edinburgh 
commences abruptly. The earlier volumes have 
not been preserved : — 

“Sir William Fleminge Wiccar (?) P—— of Kilbryd. 
3 Maii, 1564. 

David Guthrie, Pryor of the Abbey of St. Androis, 
A.D. 1564, 


Sir Henry Mow, Prebendar of Saint Geilles Kirk, 3rd | 


June. 

John Betoun of Balfoure, 7th June. 

George Claphan (Clephan ) of Carslogie, 10th June.. 

Katherine Auchmoutie, relict of umquhile Thomas 
W eymes of Louthank (?) 14 June. 

Elizabeth Quhytlaw, spouse to William Newton of 
that Ilk, 15 June. 

Johne Roberton of Ernok, 21 June. 

James Hoppringill of Quhytbank, 22 June. 

James Hoppringill of Bulholme, 3¢ July. 

Melrteine Nicolsoune, Commone Crick in Edinburgh, 

y. 
Patrict Scot of Monzies, 8 July. 
Thomas Grahame of Boquhoppill, 10 July. 


he entered the navy, and served under his command in 
H.M. ships Hercules and Thunderer. It was brought 
from the ruins of a Buddhist temple at Tsekee, in China, 
which had been burnt by the Taepings, December, 1864.’ 
The bell bears this inscription, which has been translated 
by Dr. Lockhart, medical missionary, from Pekin: — 
* Date, 3rd year of the Emperor Kieng-lung (A.p. 1725). 
Put up in the autumn month on a lucky day. The fol- 
lowing faithful officers, gentry, and believing literati 
subscribed for the casting of the bell.’ The names are 
all given in the large lower compartments. Names of 
men, 250; of women, 80 in all. The latter are distin- 


compartments contain Buddhist hymns and prayers.” 


S. R. T. M. 


Uncommon Ruymes.—The following far-fetched 
rhymes have been produced at various times. 
Their composition is owing, chiefly to}the denial 
that such could be found, or rather invented. 
The first was sent by a correspondent from Strat- 


| ford, Essex, to the Welcome Guest, for November 


c way. 
9, 1861: — 
“ Sir, I hope it’s no crime 
To send you the rhyme, 
Tho’ you say there none is for chimney : 
To prove it’s not true, 
As stated by you, 
Know this, Sir, I’ve found it in Rhymney.” 

This refers to some mines bearing the name. 
The next is from The Atheneum, and is a double 
example : — 

“From the Indus to the Blorenge 
Came the Rajah in a month, 


Eating now and then an orange, 
Conning all the day his Grunth.” 


The Blorenge is explained as a hill near Aber- 
gavenny, and the Grunth the sacred book of the 
Sikhs. 
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The following is taken from Reynolds's Miscel- 
lany for July 27, 1861, where it is stated that the 


Knickerbocker Magazine used to offer a dollar for 


the rhyme : — 
“A cruel man a beetle caught, 
And to the wall him pinned, Oh! 
Then said the beetle to the crowd, 
‘Though I’m stuck up, I am not proud,’ 
And his soul went out at the window.” 

The following was given to me, by word of 
mouth, several years ago, and I am not certain 
whether I remember it correctly or not : — 

* The second James a daughter had, 
He gave the Prince of Orange her ; 
And now, I think, I’ve won the prize 
In making rhyme to porringer.” 

I should like to know whence this originated, 
and if it is hitherto unpublished. W. C. B. 


Cuvrcu Recorps.—The following notes, taken 
from the register books of Heptonstall Church, 
Yorkshire, may interest some of the readers of 
ON. & Q.":— 

“In the year 1631, the minister of this place, his wife, 
his son, and the parish clerk, all died of the Plague in 
Aug., Sept., and Oct.’ 

In the register of burials for this year, there 
are many instances where the death only is re- 
corded, a note being added that the body was 
buried at home : — 

“ May 1747. (Buried) the wife of some man at Lang. 

“ May 1770. (Buried) David Heartley de Bellhouse, in 


Villa Erringdinensis, suspensus in Collo prope cudendos | 


et accidendos.” 


The old church here—which is a very old one, 
dedicated to Thomas 4 Becket—has fallen out of 
use, and a handsome new structure erected by its 
side: so that we have the uncommon sight of 
two churches in one churchyard. 

H. Fisuwicx. 


Queries. 


THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS AND CARDINAL 
RICHELIEU. 

ardinal Richelieu, fearing that the English Govern- 
ment might oppose his designs on the Low Countries, and 
aware that he was disliked by the English Queen Hen- 
rietta, secretly encouraged the Scottish Covenanters, and 
supplied their leaders with money, which, in spite of 
their exaggerated pretensions to Patriotism and Sanctity, 
they did not s _— to og "Student's Manual of 
Modern History, by Dr. W.C. Taylor, p. 294. ‘ 

‘It appears that Carding - Richelieu fomented the dis- 
tractions in Scotland: he had agents who insinuated 
themselves, under different appearances, with all parties, 
both in Scotland and in England ;—some of them in the 


“ ( 


shape of violent admirers of Abp. Laud, and others, of | 


furious Presbyterians; but all of them employed to 
widen the differences between Charles and his people. 

Acting on the advice of the Lord Advocate, the rebel 
Table chiefs framed their Solemn Leaque = Covenant on 
the model of the French Holy League. ardinal Riche- 


} 


lieu was the constant correspondent and supporter of 
these rebels, to whom he sent a copy of the Holy 
and his agents recommended it as the model for the 
Solemn League, which is almost verbatim the same, 
changing only names and circumstances.” — Stephen’s 
Hist. of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. pp. 549, 568. 

“Charles did not suspect those hidden dangers, which 
came from a haughty Popish Prelate confederated with 
Seotch Covenanters. Richelieu’s emissaries tampered 
with Leslie, who had served with so much reputation 
under Gustavus Adolphus, but whom Charles on account 
of his station [ what does this mean ?] refused to treat as 
a gentleman ; and 100,000 crowns of Fre ench money were 
de posited in his hands for the use of the Covenanters.”— 
Guthry’s General Hist. of Scotland, ix. 258. 

What authority is there for these statements? 
The last-mentioned writer quotes part of one of 
Richelieu’s letters to D’Estrades in 1638, in which 
he says : — 

“I will pursue the advice which you have given to me 
as to Scotland, and will immediately despatch thither 
the Abbé Chambers, my almoner, who is himself a 
Scotchman, and who shall go to Edinburgh to wait upon 
the two persons you have named to me, and to enter into 
a negociation with them.” 

A contemporary writer, Henry Guthry, a 
moderate Covenanter himse if, and afterwards Bp. 
of Dunkeld, records in his Memoirs : — 

“ August 30, 1640, the Scots army entered Newcastle 

. and enlarged Mr. Colvil, who had been sent by 
them to France with Letters to the French King and 
Cardinal Richelieu, and in his return happened to be 
catched at Berwick, and from thence was sent prisoner to 
Newcastle.”—P. 83. 

Rushworth, vol. iii. p. 1037, gives the Cove- 
nanters’ Letter to the King of France, accrediting 

Alexander] Colvil as their agent. Bishop Bur- 
net only makes a passing allusion to the matter, 
saying in a doubtful sort of way, that “It was 
believed Cardinal Richelieu” paid f@ quantities 
of arms which were brought over and dispersed 
through the kingdom “in the year 1635." — 
Own Time, vol. vy. p. 175. Q. Q. 


Anonymous Porms.—The following is ex- 
tracted from one of several poems, by ‘the same 
author, in my possession. They were written 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, and are 
paraphrases of parts of Holy —— These 
lines comprise . from the &th to aa 19th verse, 
inclusive, of the third chapter of Job: 


“ When first I left the Womb, expos’d to Woe, 
Ah! why did Death with-hold the friendly Blow ? 
Why did th’ officious Nurse prevent my Doom, 
And feed me from the Breast for Ills to come ? 
In Death’s embraces I had found Relief; 
-_ lull’d within his Arms, forgot my Grief. 
lis P eace, and soft Repose :—there all are blest, 
*Tis one small Slumber, one eternal Rest. 
There Kings, and mighty Men, forego their State, 
Are pleas’d with Bondage, nor repine at Fate. 
There haughty Princes, rich with sparkling store, 
Resign their Grandeur, and insult no more. 
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« As some dead Infant, which an Embrio lay, 

And in the secret Womb escap’d away. 

Enjoys an endless Sleep, nor knows the Pains, 

Nor knows the various [lls which Life sustains : 

So Death had eas’d my Care, and gently spread 

His sable Curtains round the downy Bed. 

[here rigid Tyrants drop th’ inflicting Hand, 

Nor longe rexercise their stern Command. 

The Faint and Weary there, at Ease reclin’d, 

Unload the Burden, and relieve the Mind. 

The mournful Captives find their Bondage broke, 

Nor feel th’ Oppressor’s Arm, nor dread the Stroke. 

In those dark Regions all resign their Pride, 

The Mean, the Noble, all are near ally’d, \ 

The Servant slumbers by the Master’s Side.” 

I have an important object in submitting the 
above extract to the critical judgment of your 
readers,—especially those conversant with sacred 
paraphrastic poetry; and I venture to name _par- 


ticularly Mr. Barnam and my friend J. H. of 


Sheffield. My query is, Who was the author ? 
W. Lez. 


Tae Worp “ Berye.” — 

“ But being all cogitations that Des Cartes terms Ac- 
tions .... are not to be resolved . ... we may take 
notice of them as a peculiar rank of Arguments.” — H. 
More, Immortality of the Soule, 1659, p. 172. 

The word “being” is here evidently used ex- 
actly as it often is in Pearson On the Creed, pub- 
lished in the same year. Will some one give 
earlier examples and an account of it? E. K. 


“ CoNSILIUM QUORUNDAM EpiIscoporvM,” ETC. 
Although I fear my inquiry will be fruitless, I am 
tempted by the great circulation of “N. & Q.,” 
and my knowledge of its value as the “ Hue and 
Cry” of the reading world, to ask if any reader 
knows of the Consiglio d'alcuni Episc opi « ongre- 
gati in Bologna. I am of course acquainted with 
what is supposed to be the Latin version of this, 
and which may be found in Brown’s Fasciculus 
Rerum Exped. et Fug., ii. 641, and in Wolfius 
Lectiones Mem., ii. 549, 2nd ed. 1671; as well as 
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Motto, “ Virtute duce comite Fortuna.” 

Is this edition rare? It is not mentioned by 

Brunet, nor is there a copy in the Bodleian. 
Etvy. 

Oxford. 

JosEpn CotTtiE. — What were the arms and 
crest of Joseph Cottle, poet (?) and publisher, of 
Bristol, whose letters from Charles Lamb, Southey, 
Coleridge, &c., were recently sold, a notice of 
which appeared in London Society, 18th of March 
last ? SaMvEL TUCKER, 

20, Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square. 

CovrtenaAy Barony. — The coheirs of the 
barony of Courtenay, created by writ 27 Edward L, 
were, I presume, the sisters of Thomas Earl of 
Devon (who was attainted 1461) namely, Joan, 
wife of Sir Roger Clifford and Elizabeth, wife of 
Sir Hugh Conway. Can any of your correspon- 
dents say whether these ladies left any issue, and 
if so, who are their representatives ? 

W. STANDERWICK. 

James Cropper, of Liverpool, an active sup- 
porter of the emancipation of the slaves in our 
colonies, published various works on the subject. 
Not having found any mention of him since 1827, 
and presuming that he is not living, I desire to 
ascertain when he died. Ss. %. 


Tue Dvxe or Cumpertanp.—In 1749 the 
Duke of Cumberland was called the Cropper, in 


| consequence of some change he made in the form 


in the first volume of the collected works of Ver- | 


gerio (1563). 
possess this Italian version (or rather original), 
will he inform me what date is assigned to it, 
1553 or 1549, to what Pope is it addressed, and 


whether it contains the allusion to Mary I. of 


England or not? And lastly, has it the signa- 
tures of the three bishops ? : 

Before closing this query, may I ask what is 
known of these three bishops ? Possevin notices 
one of them, Gerhardus Busdragus. Any other 
reierence to him or his fellow advisers will oblige 

AIKEN IRVINE. 

Kilbride, Bray. 





“ Catallus, Tibullus, Propertius. His accesserunt 
Corn. Galli Fraementa. Apud Seb. Gryphium, Lug- 
Guni, 1537.” ; 


If any reader is so fortunate as to | 


CATULLUS,” ETc. —I have in my possession— | 


Imprint, a griffin on a box, a winged globe be- 


of the regimentals. If he cropped the coats, did 
he also give any orders respecting shaving; a 
satirical print intimates as much? What reforms 
did he make ? E. H. 
Cot. Goprrey Green.—Col. Godfrey Green 
exchanged from the 87th to the 34th about May, 
1811. Why? E. H. 
HAtcHet-FAcED.—Some six years since, I sent 
to “N. & Q.” a conjecture as to the “ vulgarism 
of fast life” —“ cutting your stick ” — being from 
a phrase used by Horace Walpole, when he threw 
aside his stick, having got rid of a fit of gout. I 
little thought that, in my guess, I might be tread- 
ing upon holy ground: for it brought from Sie 
Emerson TENNENT a most ingenious illustration 
of the phrase, having some connexion with a pas- 
sage in the prophet Zechariah. (See “N.& Q.,” 
224 S, viii. 479). In the communication I have 
now to make, I hope I have not mistaken my 
ground, It relates to a matter of secular history, 
namely, to the inelegant epithet “ hatchet-faced.” 
Phocion, the celebrated Athenian general, had 
been a disciple of Plato and Zenocrates, and had 
profited by their instruction. But his aspect was 
forbidding, and it was remarked that he was never 
seen to laugh or weep. His prudence and mili- 
tary talents were great; nor was he less dis- 
tinguished as a statesman and orator. He was 
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uick in perception, and ready in debate: so that 
Jemosthenes feared him more than any other 


orator, and is said to have called him the | 


“ Hatchet.” Now, can this be the root of the 
epithet of “hatched-faced ;” and may it not have 
descended from the lips of the great Athenian 
orator to those of the virago of Drury Lane — 

“ Of Drury’s mazy courts and dark abodes,”— 


where we poor moderns are most likely to hear 
it ? Joun Truss, 


Exizanetu Herrick. — A Quaker lady of this 
name published, about 1823, a pamphlet entitled 
y onl oo not Gradual Abolition. This work, and 
the obstinacy of the colonists, had the effect of in- 
ducing the leaders of the movement in favour of 
the slaves, to adopt the principle of immediate and 
unqualified emancipation. Any particulars re- 
specting this lady will oblige. Ss. Y. R. 


** Joun Hoxer. — Information is requested as to 
John Hoker, who is said to have been minister of 
Maidstone. He was author of an interesting and 
amusing Latin letter to Bullinger about the de- 
struction of the Rood of Grace at Boxley, written 
about May, 1538, given in Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation, ed. Pocock, vi. 194. There is a trans- 
lation in the late Rey. G. C. Gorham’s Gleanings, 
p. 17. > Be ae 

ISABELLA OF Harnavit.—Isabella, daughter of 
Baldwin, Count of Hainault, and wife to Philip IL. 
of France, was descended from Hermengarde, wife 
of Albert, Count of Namur. Where are the se- 
veral generations necessary to complete the pedi- 
gree to befound? There is a gap of a hundred and 
fifty years or more from Hermengarde to Isabella. 

SamMvEL TUCKER. 

20, Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square. 

Jzrr: Grar.—A writer in the Edinburgh Re- 
view for July, in making a quotation from Selden’s 
Table Talk, prints “gear” jeer. 
misunderstand Selden? It is not that the com- 
mon people make jeer, i.e. fun (the vulgar not 
being so irreverent); but ‘“ what gear,” ¢. e. stuff, 
they make of it, that is, they can't tell what to 
make of it. NEWINGTONENSIS., 


St. Jerome a “Crceronran.”—In Alban But- | 


ler’s Life of St. Jerome (Sept. 30) occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“The saint, in his long epistle to Eustochium relates 
that, being seized with a grievous sickness in the desert, in 
the heat of a burning fever he fell into a trance or dream, in 
which he seemed to himself arraigned before the dreadful 
tribunal of Christ. Being asked his profession, he answered 
that he was a Christian. ‘Thou liest,’ said the Judge, 


‘thou art a Ciceronian, for the works of that author pos- | 


sess thy heart.’ The Judge thereupon condemned him to 
be severely scourged by angels,” &c. 


As I have not a copy of St. Jerome’s works to | 


refer to, I should be glad if your obliging corre- 


Does he not | 


spondent, F. C. H., would give me throu 
“N, & Q.” the original account, as narrated \ 
the saint himself. J. Dato, 

Norwich. 

Tue Letcester Baper. —It is said that the 
bear in the Leicester Badge wears his chain only 
for a certain time, now past, or nearly past. What 
truth is there in this ? E. K. 

Kenilworth. 

Miritary QuertEs.—In some extracts from the 
London Gazette in the London Courier of 1795, | 
find the 8th and 9th Dragoon Guards mentioned, 
Is this a misprint, or did these corps (as I sus t) 
exist for a time on the separate Irish establish. 
ment ? 

Where can I see any Irish Army Lists of the 
last few years before the Repeal of the Union? 

Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion respecting the Fingall Regiment ? They were, 
I think, numbered the 118th, or St. John’s. They 
were in Dublin early in ’95, and the London Courier 
of that year refers to a mutiny of part of the regi- 
ment on the march through Birmingham ? ‘ 

Can any one give me any particulars of the 
following corps: —The Queen’s Germans (num- 
bered 97th afterwards); the regiment of Lowen- 
stein; and the regiment of Hompesch? I am 
anxious to learn when and where the last-named 





| three regiments were disbanded. 


Mies Peprtvs. 

Glasgow. 

Peacocks’ Freatuers,—Can any one inform 
me the origin of the theory, that the possession of 
peacocks’ feathers brings ill luck to the owner? 

I@NARUS. 

Porte Arms.—What were the arms of John 
Poyle, Esq., and Elizabeth his wife, to whose 
memory there is a brass in Hampton Poyle church, 
co. Oxon ? Evy. 

Oxford. 

GroRGE QuINTON, a native of Wetheringsett, 
in Suffolk, was originally a shepherd-boy, but 
applied himself to engraving. In 1797 he was 
only nineteen years old. (Gent. Mag. \xvii. 939.) 
Is anything known of his subsequent career. 

Ss. Y. R. 

QvorTaTIONs.— 

“ Darting one being through earth, sea, and air.” 


| This is given in a book before me as a quotation 


from Shakspeare ; can you tell me where it occurs? 
Ayscough gives no clue to it, but I suppose it will 
be in Clarke’s Concordance.* Q. Q. 


Whence comes the following ? — 
“ Our acts our angels’ are, or good or ill, 
The fatal phantoms that walk by us still.” : 
A. O. V. P. 
[* The line does not occur in Clarke’s Concordance.— 
Ep. } 
“J 
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Reorster or Cuurcuine oF Women.— In the 

rish church registers at Preston, Lancashire, for 

the early part of the seventeenth century, there is 

a record of the churching of women. Was this a 

mere freak of the clergyman’s, or is there an 

authority for keeping such a record? I never saw 
entries of this kind in any other church registers. 
IH. Fisnwick. 


Rorressure Famity.— Will any of your 
readers conversant with German, or Continental 
heraldry, say what the armorial bearings are of 
the family of Rottonburgh, Rottonbury, or Rat- 


tenberry, and its various ways of being spelt? 


They are believed to have been German counts. 
At one time a branch or branches of this family, 
with different coat armour, settled in the West of 
England about 1500. A pedigree of one branch 
is preserved in the College of Arms, but no coat 
armour is mentioned. GEoRGE PRIDEAUX. 


Tae Srratrorp Bust or SHAKSPEARE. — I 
went with the excursion of the British Associa- 
tion to Stratford-upon-Avon, and when in the 
chancel of Trinity Church I asked a question of 
the mayor with respect to Shakspeare’s monu- 
ment. To that question I did not get a satisfac- 
tory answer. Perhaps you will permit me to ask 
it through your columns. It is this,—Has any 
alteration been made in the bust of the monu- 
ment since it was first erected? We have some 
account of a company of players giving the pro- 
ceeds of a performance of Othello to recolour the 
monument. We have a legend of Garrick knock- 
ing off the pen and part of the hands. We have 
Malone’s meddling and marring, and the more 
recent restoration of the original colouring: but 
has the monument been tampered with to a greater 
extent? I ask this question because Dugdale in 
his Antiquities of Warwickshire, gives an engray- 
ing of the monument, which is materially different 
from the one now in existence. The figures on 
the cornice are in different positions. The one 
now holding a torch is represented with an hour- 
glass. The entablature is less ornamental, but has 
a dog’s head over the capital of each column. 
The bust itself is entirely altered. The panel is 
less omamented. The face partakes of the Droe- 
shout expression. There is no pen, no paper, no 
pretence of writing! The hands are holding or 
Testing on the front of what appears to be a wool- 
sack, The engraving is on a similar scale as the 
one representing the monument in the Official 
Guide issued by the Tercentenary Committee, but 
varies considerably in the depth of the monument 
from the top of the entablature to the commence- 
ment of the inscription. Dugdale’s Antiquities 
was published in 1656, forty years after the poet's 
death, and the general accuracy of Dugdale's en- 
gravings has not been impugned to my knowledge. 





| 


I again ask if the monument has been tampered 
with, or is Dugdale wrong ? J.T. Buregss, 

Leamington. 

Tue Name Srurrine. — Can any one explain 
the derivation of the family name of Stutting ? 
It occurs very frequently in the parish registers of 
Scotter, co. Lincoln. K. P. D. E. 

Tue Crescent on St. Sopnta. — In reading an 
interesting article in the Edinburgh Review for 
April last on the Church and Mosque of St. Sophia, 
I was surprised to meet with the following state- 
ment: — 

“ The exterior of the dome [ cupola] was originally sur- 
mounted by a stately cross, which, in the modern mosque, 
is replaced by a gigantic crescent fifty yards in diameter 
eeeccece the glitter of it in the sunshine is said to be 
visible from the summit of Mount Olympus, a distance of 
a hundred miles.”—P. 471. 

Having often admired the exquisite symmetry 
of this cupola, the diameter of which cannot be 
more than 120 feet, it is astounding to be told that 
the diameter of the crescent which surmounts it 
is fifty yards, and I should have put it down as a 
misprint for five; but, on turning to Murray’s 
Handbook, I find it stated there also to be “ fifty 
yards in diameter,” and a friend who has referred 
to Von Hammer, tells me that he gives the same 
measurement. Most probably the original blunder 
is Von Hammer's. W. LN. 

Bath Royal Literary Institution. 

TREVISA: TRANSLATION OF GLANVILLE. — It is 
stated in Mr. George P. Marsh’s work on The 
Origin and History of the English Language, 1862, 
p. 452, that he has somewhere seen it stated that 
“Trevisa’s manuscript of his translation of Glan- 
villa De Proprietatibus Rerum is still in existence.” 
Can any of your readers confirm this, and point 
out its present place of custody ? K. P. D. E. 

Sir James Srratrorp Tyne, Bart. — In the 
old churchyard of Donnybrook, near Dublin, there 
is a monumental stone, in the shape of an obelisk, 
over the grave of Sir James Stratford Tynte, Bart. 
There was an inscription of considerable length, as 
mentioned in Brief Sketches of the Parishes of 
Booterstown and Donnybrook, p. 127 (Dublin, 
1861); but from the effects of the weather very 
little of itis now legible. Thanks, however, to the 
foresight of the late Sir William Betham, Ulster 
King-of-Arms, we are not left without a record of 
the inscription in full. It has been preserved, 
with transcripts of other inscriptions at Donny- 
brook, in vol. ii. of his MSS. Collections in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 23,684-7), and as the 
particulars of it will doubtless prove interesting 
to many readers of “N. « Q.,” I have great plea- 
sure in sending them. ‘inhey are as follows: — 

“The body of Sir James Stratford Tynte, General of 
the Army of Volunteers of Ireland, who died the 10th 
November, 1785, was here interred with military honours. 

“ Near this place are deposited the remains of the Right 
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Hon James Tynte [of Dunlavan, in the county of 


Wicklow, buried 12th April, 1758] and Robt Tynte 
buried 25th June, 17604, Esquires, grandfather and 
father of Sir James Stratford Tynte. 

of James Tynte, his son, and Martha, his daughter. 

“ Whilst the patriotism of a Volunteer, and the social 
virtue of a tender husband, dutiful child, fond parent, 
honest man, and loyal subject are thought estimable, the 
memory of Sir James Tynte will be revered. 

“ This last sad token, O my love, receive! 
Alas! ‘tis all your Hannah now can give! 


The parish-register of the time is not forthcom- 
ing, the book or books for thirty-two years before 
the year 1800 having long since disappeared; but 
in one of the Visitation-returns from Donnybrook, 

reserved in the Consistorial Court, Dublin, Sir 
ames Tynte’s burial is recorded in the following 
terms : — 

“ Buried at Donnybrook [as distinguished from Rings- 
end, in the same parish}, Sir Jas. Tent, 13th Nov*, 


Visitation-returns, as I have good reason to 
know, will oftentimes be found most useful in sup- 


Also the remains | " . 5 o 
| of Exorcising an haunted House,” as detailed in 


Queries with Answers. 


Anrssum: A Krxp or Hers. — In the “Form 


Bourne’s Antiquities of the Common People, the 
last thing ordered to be done is to “let abyssum, 
which is a kind of an herb, be procur’d; and after 
it is sign’d with a sign of the Cross, let it be hung 
up at the four corners of the house.” What kind 


| of a herb is abyssum, and what are its peculiar 


plying an hiatus in, or the total loss of, many a | 


parish register. ABHBA. 


Warpe.—Are there anywhere in existence 
ortraits, painted or engraved, of Sir Patience 
Warde, Lord Mayor of London 1681, and Sir 

John Warde, Lord Mayor 1719, or either of them? 
I shall be obliged if gentlemen connected with the 
Guildhall, Mansion House, halls of city companies, 
&c., will kindly inquire and report. C. J. 


Weston Famtiy. — Richard Weston, first Earl 
of Portland, bore as his arms Or, an eagle displayed 
regardant sa. Was he the first of his family who 
had these arms ; or to whom, and when were they 
granted P 

What is the date of the birth of Benjamin, 
youngest son of the first Earl of Portland, and when 
and where did he die? Do any of the Weston 
families now in existence bear the above arms; 
and if so, do they do so as claiming descent from 
the same stock as the first earl ? 

Weston is, I believe, not an uncommon name 
in parts of Dorsetshire, and at Poole in that 
county. Is anything known connecting the first 
Earl of Portland, his ancestors, or descendants 
with that county or borough? Perhaps, too, a 
reader of “N. & Q.” at Poole could inform me 
whether in the church or churchyard there, there 
are any inscriptions of the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth centuries relating to the Weston family ? 
I am anxious also to know who was the father 
of “Ambrose Weston of Poole, mariner;” his 
will was proved 1742. He was probably upwards 
of seventy when he died. Any other particulars 
of the above Weston family will be welcome to 

G. W. E. 

Southbridge. 


properties ? H. Fisuwicx. 

[This is a case of misprint. Bourne, in his Antiquities, 
cites the learned Doctor, Valerius Polidorus Patavinus; 
on referring to whose Practica Evxorcistarum, 1606, we 
do indeed find the word abyssum, p. 141, as Bourne has 
given it. But on referring to the earlier edition of the 
Practica, bearing date 1587, we find alyssum, p- 171b, 
This is satisfactory to our feelings: for though the adjec- 
tive abyssinicus is used in natural history (M‘Nicoll’s 
Dict. of Nat. History Terms, in verbo), we could have 
given no account of any such mystical herb as abyssum; 
while the magical uses of alyssum are notorious, and ac- 
cord in the main with our correspondent’s description. 


| We say “in the main,” because Polidorus recommends 


the use of alyssum in the case of a house troubled with 
evil spirits (“domus a demonibus perturbata”); while 
the modern phrase of “a haunted house,” rather conveys 
the idea of a ghost, who may be troublesome or entertain- 
ing “according as he behaves.” To this it should be 
added, that the still earlier use of alyssum was against 


fascination or witchcraft; although it may be supposed 


that what is good against witchcraft cannot be bad 
against a ghost. 
All that we meet with respecting the virtues of the 


| alyssum in herbalists and in other medieval writers, may 


be traced to Dioscorides; who seems more ready, how- 
ever, to state what he has heard, than to make any asser- 
tion on his own authority. “ When suspended in 4 
house,” he writes, “it is said to be salubrious, and bene- 
ficial as a preservative against witchcraft [&6dexevtor] 
both to men and to other animals.”— Opera, 1598, p. 218. 
Of this, what W. Turner says in his Herbal is evidently s 
repetition : “Thesame hong up in houses is thought to be 
holsome, and a defence against inchantinge both unte 
man and beast.”—P. 36. 

We regret to add, that there is more than the usual 
difficulty in identifying the herb alyssum. Frommannus 
“ Alyssum herbam controversam, quam 
nemo hodie nec ante multos annos novit . . . . preter 
Janus Antoninus 


gives it up. 


mus.”—De Fascinatione, 1675, p- 445. 
Saracenus, in his Scholia on Dioscorides, p. 67, in like 
manner desponds of verifying. Dunbar on “AAvogor, in 
his Gr.-Eng. Lexicon, says : “ The 4 of Galen and Paulus 
gineta is Marrubium “alyssum, vulgarly called Galen’s 
Madwort. That of Dioscorides is a very different plant, 
and cannot be satisfactorily determined. Sprangel hesi- 
tates whether to refer it with Dodonzus to the Farsetia 


| elypeata, or with Columna to the Veronica arvensis 0 


montana, L., or Speedwell.” 
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It may be proper however to add, that a picture in- 
tended for the alyssum may be seen in the Spanish Dio- 
scorides of Doctor A. de Laguna, 1695, p. 332; and that, 
without any distinction between Dioscorides and Galen, 
«madwort ” appears to have been taken by many English 
writers as the proper translation of alyssum. Alyssum, 
indeed, was supposed to be a remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog ; and has been accordingly derived from the Gr, 
hbooa. 

We regret that we can give our correspondent no fur- 
ther light, and hope his house is not haunted. } 


Coronet O’Ketty’s Parrot. — Will any one 
be kind enough to inform me where I can find a 
full account of this wonderful bird, of whose in- 
telligence and power of imitating sounds such 
extraordinary stories were told ? ZooPHILvs. 


{Among the many parrots that have been imported 


into this country, the one whose imitative talent was | 


reckoned most extraordinary, belonge d to Dennis O'Kelly, 


Esq., commonly called Count O’Kelly, which he purchased | 


in 1772, some say for fifty, others 100 guineas, out of a 
West India ship at Bristol. This bird not only repeated 
a great number of sentences, and answered questions, but 
was able to whistle, with the greatest clearness and pre- 
cision, the 104th Psalm, “The Banks of the Dee,” “God 
save the King,” and other favourite songs; and if by 
chance it mistook a note, it would revert to the bar where 
the mistake occurred, and finish the tune with great ac- 
curacy. The vulgar exclamation to the notorious Dr. 
Bossy attributed to O’Kelly’s parrot in Chambers’s Book 
of Days, i. 513, was made by Richardson's gray parrot, 
formerly suspended in a cage in front of his hotel in 
Covent Garden Market (Angelo’s Reminiscences, i. 137). 
O’Kelly’s parrot had received a more refined education, 
and its breeding and bearing were clearly that of a po- 
lished bird of rank. Dennis O’Kelly died on Dec. 28, 
1787: his wonderful parrot, left in the custody of his 
widow, survived its master for fifteen years, and died in 
a good old age at the Colonel’s late residence in Half-Moon 
Street, Piccadilly, on October 9,°1802, having been in 
the family for thirty years. 
Oct. 11, 1802, it is stated that “the Colonel was repeat- 
edly offered 500 guineas per annum by persons who 
wished to make a public exhibition of the bird ; but this, 
out of tenderness to the favourite, he c mstantly refused. 
The body was dissected by Dr. Kennedy and Mr. Brooke, 
when the muscles of the larynx, which form the voice, 
Were found, from the effect of practice, to be uncommonly 
strong ; but ther 


In the Morning Chronicle of 


e was no apparent cause for its sudden 
death.” Consult The Genuine Memoirs of Dennis O’ Kelly, 
Svo, 1788, p. 57; the Gent.’s Mag., lvii. (ii.) 1196 ; Lxxii. 
(ii.) 967. : ; 

“A PARAPHRASE on Sr. Pavr’s Eprstzes.” 

have a copy of “A Paraphrase and Annotations 
upon the Epistles of St. Paul, written to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Hebrews, at the Theater in Ox- 
ford. sepcixxy.” with an author’s name, in 1 yol. 
8yo, in binding of that time, and lettered at the 


| 


i able extent. 


back “ Fell on the Epistles.” In Chalmers’s Biog. 
Diet., on Dr. John Fell, it gives as the 13th in the 
list of his works, The Paraphrase of St. Paul's 
Epistles; but in Watt’s Bib. Britan. i. 360a, the 
title given is Paraphrase and Annotations on all St. 

‘aul’s Epistles, done by several eminent men at 
Oxford; and in Watt, ii. 944c, my book is said 
to be attributed to Dr. Fell, but to be written 
by Obadiah Walker; so it is also stated in Chal- 
mers’s Biog. Dict. xxx. “ Walker, Obadiah.” Will 
you kindly inform me whether this book is part 
of the paraphrase on all the Epistles; or is ita 
distinct work ? and should it be attributed to Fell 
or to Walker ? T. H. 

[This work was first printed in the year 1675, and, in 
its original form, contained only the Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, and Hebrews. The remaining 
Epistles were printed without the date at which they 
were given to the public. In 1684, the second edition 
appeared, printed entire, as the former had been in two 
portions. “The Third Edition with Additions,” printed 
in 1702, bore upon its title-page, “ Done by several Emi- 
nent Men at Oxford. Corrected and Improved by the 
late Right Reverend and Learned Bishop Fell.’ 

In 1708, the book having undergone no alteration 
whatever, the title-page was made to stand thus: “A 
Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Epistles of St. 
Paul, by Abraham Woodhead, Richard Allestry, and 
Obadiah Walker. The Third Edition: Corrected and 
Improved by the late Right Rev. and Learned Dr. John 
Fell, Bishop of Oxford.” Some copies of this edition 
have this further variation: “To which is prefixed some 
Account of the Authors’ Lives.” 

In 1852, a new edition was printed at the Oxford 
University Press, with an interesting bibliographical 
account of the work by Dr. William Jacobson, who states 
that “there is presumptive evidence for assigning the 
portion originally published to Obadiah Walker ; and that 
it would be very interesting to ascertain, or even ap- 
proximate the share which different compilers may have 
had in preparing the volume. But all clue to this seems 


to be lost.” ] 


Tae Mvurrar.—In the first half of the last 
century, that is A.D. 1747-8, a disease called “ the 
murrain” prevailed in this country to a c msider- 
It was of a very virulent nature, and 
great numbers of cattle fell victims to it. It was 
considered exceedingly contagious; so much 80, 
that it was ordered, whenever an animal showed 
symptoms of being afflicted with the epidemic, it 
should be slaughtered at once, and if in the fields, 
buried on the spot. My grandmother and her 
friends were wont to give graphic descriptions of 
that terrible scourge, and the distressing conse- 
quences which ensued. She used to repeat a 
prayer, which for some time was read in all our 
churches and chapels, beseeching the Almighty to 
arrest and free us from the disease, which so 
afflicted our “bulls, cows, calves, steers and 
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heifers.” These words were repeated more than 
once in that prayer. 


nish me with it, or inform me where I can meet 
with a verbatim copy of it, I shall feel grateful. 
BEvVERLAC. 
[The prayer used “by His Majesty’s Special Com- 
mand in all Cathedral, Collegiate, and Parochial Churches” 
on occasion of the mortality among the Cattle in 1748, was 
the following: “O Gracious God, who, in Thy great 


bounty to mankind, hast given them the beasts of the | 
field for their provision and nourishment, continue to us, | 


we humbly beseech Thee, this blessing, and suffer us not 
to be reduced to searcity and distress by the contagious 
distemper, which has raged, and still rages, among the 
In this and all 
other Thy dispensations towards us, we see and adore 


cattle in many parts of this kingdom. 


the justice of Thy providence, and do with sorrowful and 
penitent hearts confess, that our manifold vices and im- 
pieties have deservedly provoked Thine anger and indig- 
nation against us. But we earnestly entreat Thee, Al- 
mighty Father, in this our calamitous state, to look down 
upon’ us with an eye of pity and compassion ; and, if it 
be Thy blessed will, to forbid the spreading of this sore 
visitation, and, in Thy good time, to remove it from all 
the inhabitants of this land, for the sake of Thy mercies 


” 


in Christ Jesus our only Saviour and Redeemer. Amen.”} 


Rev. Henry Rurrer.—I have before me the 
following book : — 

“The Life of our blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, as recorded by the Four Evangelists; with nu- 
merous Notes, Moral, Critical, and Explanatory, by the 
Rev. Henry Rutter, Author of the ‘ Key to the Old Testa- 
ment,’ &c. A new Edition, as revised and corrected by 
the Author. Edinburgh. (A. Fullarton & Co.) 8vo, n.d. 
Prefixed is a Recommendation by Andrew Carruthers, 
Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern District of Scotland, dated 
Edinburgh, March 3, 1849.” 

It is handsomely printed, and has numerous 
good engravings in outline. I believe this work 
was first published, London, 2 vols. 8yo, 1803. 
A second edition came out at London in 4to, 1831 
(in sixpenny numbers). 

Of Mr. Rutter's Key to the Old Testament, I can 
find no account anywhere. Information as to this 
author and his works will be acceptable. 
i & 

[In the last edition [1857 ?] of the Rev. Henry Rut- 
ter’s Life, Doctrine, and Sufferings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with an Introduction by the very Rev. F. C. 


Husenbeth, D.D., V.G., is the following brief notice of | 
the author: “ The Rev. Henry Rutter was a learned di- 
He was the author | 
of several valuable works analogous to the present. These | 
were his Explanation of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, | 


vine and judicious critic, and had devoted his life to the 
careful study of the Holy Scriptures. 


by an Analysis, a Paraphrase, and a Commentary, which 
he published in 1813, and which may be considered as 


supplementary to his Life of Christ: his Catholic Epistle 


I have a vivid recollection of 
them, but I desiderate the prayer itself; and if 
any of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” will fur- | 


a 
of St. Jude, with a Paraphrase and Notes, and his very 
valuable work, the Key to the Old Testament. Again 
his Summary View of the Apocalypse, being a supplement 
to the preceding, as also to his Life of Christ: and his 
Summary View and Explanation of the Ancient Prophets, 
This was his last work, his death having occurred op the 
| 17th of September, 1838. He died at Dodding Green, 

in the county of Westmoreland, at the advanced age of 


| eighty-five years, having been one of the last survivors of 
the Catholic clergy, educated at Douay College.”) 


Ancrent Encaustic Tites.—I should fed 
obliged if some of your numerous antiquarian 
readers would give me the names of some works 
that would throw light on ancient encaustic tiles: 
including some that treat of the numerous kinds 
in the Priory Church, Great Malvern, if such 
| there be. , H. E. W, 


I Jpper Norwood. 


[The most useful work to consult on this subject is the 
| following : Examples of Decorative Tiles, sometimes termed 
Encaustic. Edited by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., 1845, 
4to. The Introductory Remarks on the history of Deco- 
| rative Tiles contain many references to other works which 
will enable our correspondent to acquire a complete know- 
ledge of early ornamental pavements. For notices of the 
yellow or orange-coloured tiles in the Priory Church of 
Great Malvern, consult the Rev. Dr. H. Card’s Dissertation 
| on the Antiquities of the Priory of Great Malvern, 4to, 1834, 
| pp. 32—34, 53; Shaw’s Specimens of Tile Pavements, 
| 1852, 4to, No. II. plate 4; the Gent. Mag., ciii. (ii.) 162, 
301; New Series, xxi. 492; xxii. 25 (with plates) ; and 
Parker's Glossary of Gothic Architecture, edit. 1850, art. 
“ Tiles.” ] 
Turner's Brrtmpay.— The day and year of 
| Turner’s birth are unknown. Mr. Ruskin says, 
in his Lectures on Architecture and Painting, that 
| Joseph Mallord William Turner was born in 
Maiden Lane, London. The register was bumed, 
and his age at his death could only be arrived at 
by conjecture. a : 
| The bishop’s transcript of the parish register 
| ought to be, and probably is, in existence; if 80, 
| perhaps some one will consult it and make his are 
om through “N. & Q.” K. P. D. E. 
[Mr. Walter Thornbury thus commences his Life of 
Turner :—“ John Mallord William Turner was born on 
St. George’s day, the 23rd of April, 1775, and was bap- 
tised on the 14th of May following, in the parish church 
of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, where his name may still 
be seen in the register.” ] 


Replies. 
WASHINGTON NOT AN INFIDEL. 
(3* §. viii. 209, 275.) 
It was with feelings of the deepest regret that 
I saw, at the latter reference given above, 80 g 





| a churchman as Lorp LyrrLEton quote the Rev. 
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Dr. Miller of Birmingham as a competent autho- 
rity to decide the question of General Washing- 
ton’s belief or unbelief. Whatever may be the 
value of the research instituted by Dr. Miller I 
shall not take upon myself to determine, but I 
think I may claim for an American rector a more 
likely know ledge of the facts of the case, and an 
equal authority on the other side. Bound as I 
am, by Masonic vow, to maintain a Master Mason’s 
honour, and carefully preserve it as my own; not 
to injure him myself, 1 nor, knowingly, suffer it to 
be done by others if in my power to prevent it: 

and boldly to repel the slanderer of his good name, 
I feel called upon, in the absence of a reply from 
brethren of greater dignity than myself, to adduce 
some reasons why one among the greatest of the 
thousands of gree at and good men we can enumerate 
as brethren should not suffe r, and go down to 
osterity in the pages of “N. & Q.” with the 
— of infidel attached to his name. 

I have before me the following pamphlet by 
the Rector of St. George’s, New York, and I fear- 
lessly pit his knowledge, that of the hundreds 
who heard it delivered, and the thousands who 
have read it, against the research of the Rey. Dr. 
Miller. It is entitled: — 

“Washington, an Exemplification of the Principles of 
Free Masonry: An Oration delivered in the Metropolitan 
Hall, in the City of New York, Nov. 4, A.L. 5852, at the 
Centennial Commemoration of the Initiation of George 
Washington into the Order of Free and Accepted Masons, 
by Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., Together with an Account of 
the Proceedings. Published;by Order of the M.W. Grand 
Lodge. New York: Printed by Robert Macoy, 1852.” 


ee 


The pamphlet occupies thirty-two pages, which 
are thus filled: One page, title; verso, blank; 
one page, dedication; verso, blank; one page, the 
request of the Grand Lodge to Brother Tyng, and 
his reply, for leave to print; verso, blank; six 
pages of proceedings, followed by the Oration, 
commencing page 13, and ending on page 31. 

C onfining my rself strictly to the matter in hand, 
I extract the following from the Rey. Brother's 
Oration : — 

“ Of his own position in the unfortunate battle of that 
day,* he says : * By the all-powerful dispensations of Pro- 
vidence’—Ah, beautiful illustration of the ws ay in which, 
from the very beginning of his glorious career, he was 
accustomed to acknowledge and reverence the Divine pre- 
sence and the providence of God !—‘ By the all-power- 
ful dispensations of Providence, I have been _— 
beyond all human probability or expectation.’ "—P. 


Quoting from the General’s Farewell Address, 
Dr. Tyng. cites these words : — 


4 
“*Though, in rey iewing the incidents of my adminis- 


Towards the close, Dr. Tyng enters more fully 
on the immediate matter under consideration, and 
says:— 

“Permit me to adduce one more illustration of Wash- 
ington’s Masonic greatness. It is his distinct and con- 
stant maintenance of the authority of religion. Our 
honoured Socie ty maintains this open profession in carry- 
ing ever before us, and in our midst, with solemn rever- 
ence, the Holy Bible—an open Bible. We have in our 
midst this day, guarded by soldiers who look as if they 


| had lived from Washington’s time to ours, the ve ry Bible 


| who never 


over which our exalted Washington uttered his first ob- 
ligation of conformity to the Constitution of his country, 
as the Chief Magistrate of this Union. This venerated 
Bible is in the possession of St. John’s Lodge in this city, 
allow it to leave their Lodge but with a 
committee of their body, and a suitable guard of Conti- 
nentals, whose privilege it is always to attend it—which 
guard you see before you here.* And, as his whole life 
illustrated and displayed our other principles with con- 
stancy and power, so did it also this—Masonic reverence 


| for the Divine Revelation, and maintenance of the pre- 


day.’ 


cepts and obligations of religion. From the commence- 
ment of his military career, a youth of 21 years old, he 
constantly maintained the services of religious worship 
in his camp. He remonstrated against the neglect of 
Virginia in proviging chaplains for his army, and insisted 
with success upOh their appointment. Among the first 
orders of that early campaign was his solemn prohibition 
of all profanity in the army. The same order he fre- 
quently repeated in the subsequent campaigns of the re- 
volution. His habitual regard for the Sabbath, and the 
public worship of God, and his own private personal wor- 
ship, were amongst the most prominent facts of his cha- 
racter. When the Burgesses of Virginia appointed a day 
for fasting and prayer in May ’74, to implore the Divine 
interposition in their heavy calamity, Washington re- 
cords in his diary—little imagining that, fourscore years 
after, this diary would remain a striking evidence of his 
religious spirit—that he ‘went to church, and fasted all 


‘The same member of '.is family from whom I have 
already quoted says of him : — 

“*He never omitted attending church in the morning, 
unless detained by indisposition. The afternoon was 
spent in his own room at home, but visiting and visitors 
were prohibited for that day. No one in church at- 


tended to the services with more reverential aspect 


tration, I am unconsc ious of intentional error, r am never- | 


theless too sensible of my defects not to think it probable 

that I have committed many errors. Whatever they 
may be, I fe rvently beseech the Almighty to avert or 

mitigate the evils to which they may tend.””—P. 26 





* General Braddock’s defeat. 


“ How valuable the example to all rulers of the nation 
who have come after him! Ordering attention to the 
services of the appropriate chaplains, he says to his 
army :— 

“* The blessing and protection of Heaven are at all times 
necessary, but especially so in times of public distress and 
danger. The General hopes and trusts that every officer 
and man will endeavour to live and act as becomes a 
Christian soldier defending the dearest rights and liberties 
of his commtay. 

“ Again: 

“<«That the troops may have an opportunity of attend- 
ing public worship, the General in future excuses them 
from fatigue duty on Sundays. The General is sorry to 
be informed that the foolish and wicked practice of pro- 
fane cursing and swearing—a vice heretofore little known 
in an American army—is growing into fashion. He hopes 
that the officers will, by example as well as influence, 
endeavour to check it; and that both they and the men 


a military company of New 
dress of the American 








o@ The * Contine ntals,’ 
York, in the ancient military 
army.” 
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will reflect that we can have little hope of the blessing of 
Heaven on our arms if we insult it by our impiety and 
folly.”—Pp. 27-8. 

Dr. Tyng says he could multiply these examples, 
and quotes from one of his letters : — 

“The hand of Providence has been so conspicuous in 
all this, that he must be worse than an infidel that lacks 
faith, and more than wicked that has not gratitude enough 
to acknowledge his obligations.” —P. 28. 


Further on Dr. Tyng adds : — 


“Well does Mr. Sparks say of him, ‘If a man who | 


spoke, wrote, and acted as a Christian through a long 
life, who gave numerous proofs of his believing himself to 
be such, and who was never known to say, write, or do 
anything contrary to his professions—if such a man is 
not to be ranked among the believers in Christianity, it 


would be impossible to establish the point by any train of | 


reasoning. 
which he always adhered ; and my conviction is, that he 
believed in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ac- 
cording to his understanding of them, but without a par- 
ticle of intolerance or disrespect for the faith and modes of 


He was educated in the Episcopal Church, to | 


inordinate avarice. From this or some other Cause 
not reflecting, as it is understood, credit upon him 

. * . ’ 
he was .o in the French capital by Mr 


Munroe. Probably there was nothing more than 


suspicion of his sincerity and good faith; and the 


imputations upon him do not rest upon the best 
evidence. This ought, however, to be ascertained 
before he can be accepted as an authority in relg- 
tion to any matter affecting the President of the 
Government that thus superseded him. The state- 
ment of Dr. Miller, given by Lorp Lyrrernoy 
(3"4 S. viii. 275), is only negative. It would be 
useful if the Doctor would give us the passage, or 
give us the title and date of the lecture on which 
the statement is made. 

I have before me “ The Life of George Wash- 
ington, by David Ramsay, M.D. of Charleston, 


| South Carolina,” published in London, 1807. This 


worship adopted by Christians of other denominations.’ | 


Rarely was there ever a more perfect illustration of the great 
Masonic principle upon this subject—a principle which 
may well be sammed up in the two gregt commandments 
of the Divine Author of Christianity : * Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and mind, and 
strength, and thy neighbour as thyself.’”—P. 30. 


I have transcribed the above literally and with- 
out a single alteration, and am led to hope the 
majority of readers of “ N. & Q.” will agree with 
me, that because a great and good man did not 
glibly rattle off such a profession of faith as would 
satisfy the sensational readers of death-bed scenes— 
such as used to appear in the so-called Evangelical 
Magazine—he, as passed through a-long life as 
a Christian gentleman and a soldier, ought not to 
be stigmatised as an infidel ; for, finite creatures as 
we are, it is rather too much to expect that the 
only test of a Christian life is to depend, not on 
the favour, mercy, and love of a most gracious 
Saviour, but on the utterances of a man in his 
last moments. Tt. Marruew Cooxs, 30°, 





[I cannot at this moment refer to Jefferson’s 
Letters, but believe that the statement is wholly 
without foundation. During the public career of 
Washington, but more especially Soden his Pre- 
sidency, his conduct, character, and ability were 
freely canvassed, but I do not remember that in 
his lifetime he was ever pronounced an infidel. 
The Governor Morris had, I believe, been em- 
ployed more than once by Washington on delicate 
missions, having been sent to England on some 
matter of private negotiation, the supposed re- 
sults of which were freely chanel upon by 
many, more especially by men of extreme views. 
He was sent also to represent the United States 
in Paris during the government of the French 
Convention, It was stated at the time that he 
led a voluptuous life, and was afflicted with an 


| shall. 


Ramsay is the author of several works, a list of 
which may be seen by referring to Bohn’s Lowndes, 
The biography is rather meagre, being little more 
than a alsin into one volume 8yo, of the 
matter contained in the five 4to volumes of Mar- 
It is faithful in its facts, but written in a 
strain of panegyric. It supplies no new matter. 


| The following passage from the summary, at page 
420, goes directly in contradiction of the state- 


| the case with Washington. 


ment made on the authority of Morris :— 


“There are few men of any kind, and still fewer of 
those the world calls great, who have not some of their 
virtues eclipsed by corresponding vices ; but this was not 
He had religion without 
austerity, dignity without pride, modesty without diffi- 
dence, courage without rashness, politeness without af- 
fectation, affability without familiarity. His private 
character, as well as his public one, will bear the strictest 
investigation. He was punctual in all his engagements, 
upright and honest in all his dealings, temperate in his 
enjoyments, liberal and hospitable to an eminent degree, 
a lover of order, systematical and methodical in all his 
arrangements. The friend of morality and religion, he 
strictly attended on public worship; encouraged and 
strengthened the heads of the clergy; and in all his 
public acts made the most respectful mention of Provi- 
dence. In a word, he carried from private life into his 
public administration the spirit of piety, a dependence 
upon the Supreme Governor of the Universe.” 


This latter portion might be sustained by refer- 
ences to his public speeches and addresses, and 
to more satisfactory evidences —his private letters, 
where he repeatedly acknowledges his dependence 
upon a Superintending Providence. It is scarcely 
conceivable that all this was assumed as a neces- 
sary part of his public life — that he would make 
profession of a religious faith without any convic- 
tion, or that he could lay down on his death-bed 
the principles he had avowed in life. There must 
be a mistake that it is desirable to clear up, and 
surely it can be no difficult matter to arrive a 
the truth. 

There can be no doubt that, during the struggle 
in America, many men were mixed up in it, and 
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united themselves with the popular cause, who 
had become deeply imbued with the doctrines of 
the French Encyclopeedists. It was common for 
a certain class of writers to condemn the whole of 
the democratic party as being infidels in religion. 
Among the many who had greatly influenced 
opinion in America, was Thomas Paine, the au- 
thor of The Rights of Man. Washington in his 
early career had to associate with these men, but 
there is no evidence whatever to show that he 
shared their views in relation to Christianity. 
He was labouring for the independence of his 
country, and had to work with such material as 
he found ready. I think, however, that some in- 
direct evidence on the present point may be de- 
duced from the facts before us. William Cobbett, 
who was then writing under the name of “ Peter 
Porcupine,” and who was most unsparing in his 
attacks upon Dr. Franklin, Thomas Paine, and 
Dr. Priestley, says that the President of the De- 
mocratic Society of Philadelphia, David Ritten- 
house, was an atheist; and that the American 
Philosophical Society “‘is composed of a nest of 
such wretches as hardly ever met before: it is 
impossible to find words to describe their ignor- 
ance or their baseness” (Porcupine Letters, vol. i. 
p. 188). It was possibly owing to the circum- 
stance that these Societies, and others, had issued 
fulsome addresses of welcome to Dr. Priestley, that 
Washington refused to receive him as a visitor. 
This is one proof that Washington did not ally 
himself with the extreme men, either in religion 
or politics; and he, therefore, became to them an 
object of dislike and hatred. His temperate and 
— ee was condemned, and he was pro- 
nounced an enemy to the constitution that he had 
done so much to win. The public and private 
life of Washington must have been known to 
these men; and if there had been any incon- 
sistency between his openly avowed reverence for 
Christianity, and his private opinions and prac- 
tice, they would have eagerly embraced such an 
argument against the man who stood between 
them and their anarchical views; 
all the imputations cast upon him, there is none 


attributes that escape to his having been attacked 


and yet, among | 


that he was not sincere in his expressed religious | 


opinions, 

Again :—A letter was written by Thomas Paine 
to Washington in 1796. The writer — animated, 
no doubt, by a restless spirit of propagandism, and 
probably irritated by some disagreement which 
had arisen between him and the American govern- 
ment—had gone to Europe; and, in 1792, had 
been elected a member of the French Cony ention. 
After taking part in some of its more stormy 
scenes, he incurred the suspicion of Robespierre 
and his associates, and was cast into the prison 
of the Luxembourg, where he remained eleven 
months. Some romantic incident is made to ac- 
count for his escape from the guillotine, but he 


by fever. During his imprisonment, he wrote 
several times to Governor Morris —then to his 
successor, Mr. Munroe — asking for the inter- 
ference of the American government to obtain his 
release, on the ground that he was an American 
citizen. Mr. Munroe seems to have favoured the 
application, but it appears that Washington paid 
no attention to it. Paine therefore, in a very long 
letter, assails the President. He calls in question 
his military skill: ascribes the ultimate triumph 
to the victories cf the other generals, and the 
protracted struggle to the feebleness of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. He accuses him of humiliating 
the country in the eyes of Europe, by bending to 
and copying the policy of England. He con- 
cludes a letter full of similar assertions in these 
words :— 

“ And as to you, Sir, treacherous in private friendship 
(for so you have been to me in the hour of danger), and 
a hypocrite in public life, the world will be puzzled to 
decide whether you are an apostate or an impostor; whe- 
ther you have abandoned good principles, or whether you 
ever hadany. « “ Tromas PAINE.” 

In this long letter the only accusation proved 
is, that he declined to acknowledge Paine as an 
American citizen, after Paine had become im- 
prisoned by the Convention of which he had been 
a member. The morbid vanity and intense ego- 
tism of the author of The Age of Reason could 
regard the man only as a traitor who did not rush 
to save him. The world will take a different 
estimate. Paine had selected his country: had 
offended its rulers, and had to suffer the penalty. 
It was not the act of a prudent ruler of another 
state to interfere. The one point to which I wish 
to draw attention is this, however: that, amidst 
all the invectives and imputations crowding every 
page of this letter of Paine’s, there is no charge 
upon the purity of Washington’s private life, nor 
upon the sincerity of his professions as a Christian. 
Is it possible that such a man, familiar with the 
life of Washington, would not detect any incon- 
sistency of this kind, or be capable of any gene- 
rosity in not exposing it ? T. B. 


Tue tAst Moments oF Wasnrneton, taken 
from Curtis’s Recollections and Private Memoirs of 
the Life and Character of Washington : — 


“ Night approached—the last night of Washington ; the 
weather became severely cold, while the group gathered 
nearer the couch of the sufferer, watching, with intense 
anxiety, for the slightest dawning of hope. He spoke but 
little. ; To the re spectful and affectionate in quiries of an 
old family servant, as she smoothed down his pillow, how 
he felt himself, he answered, ‘I am very ill.’ To Dr. 
Craik, his earliest companion in arms, longest tric d, and 
bosom friend, he observed, ‘I am dying, sir, but am not 
afraid to die.’ To Mrs. Washington, he said, ‘Go to my 
escritoir, and in the private drawer you will find two 
papers; bring them to me.’ They were brought. He 
continued, ‘ These are my Wills; preserve this one, and 
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burn the other ;’ which was immediately done. Calling 
to Col. Lear, he directed,—‘* Let my corpse be kept for the 
usual period of three days.’ The patient bore his acute 
sufferings with manly fortitude, and perfect resignation 
to the Divine Will; while, as the night advanced, it be- 
came evident that he was sinking, and he seemed fully 
aware that his hour was nigh. He inquired the time, and 
it was answered, a few minutes to twelve. He spake no 
more; the hand of death was upon him, and he was con- 
scious that ‘his hour was come.’ With surprising self- 


possession, he prepared to die. Composing his form at | 


ength, and folding his hands upon his bosom, without a 
sigh, without a groan, the father of his country expired, 
gently as though an infant died. Such were the last 
hours of Washington.” 
Gipson. 
Liverpool. 


MARSHAL SOULT AND THE BATTLE OF 
TOULOUSE. 
(3"¢ §S. viii. 252, 298.) 

I have seen under the above heading certain in- 
aay as to how Lord Wellington could justify 
Soult for having caused that sanguinary engage- 
ment. 

Having been wounded in that battle, in com- 
mand of a regiment, by a musket ball which has 
never been extracted, the facts of the case have 





battle had commenced) that the ground did not 
admit of artillery being brought to bear, owing to 
the heavy rains, whereby the loss to the assailants 
was so considerably increased, as no breaches could 
have been made for the admission of the two di. 
visions, which had been detached to turn the 
enemy's right, after the attacks on his left under 
the Duke’s immediate command had failed. 
Jonn Scotr Lint, 
Late Lt.-Col. Grenadier Guards, and 
Maj.-Gen. Portuguese Service, 
Union Club. 


YEOMAN. 
(3"* 8S. viii. 286.) 

I wish to add a few additional illustrations of 
the etymology of this word to those furnished by 
Mr. Buckron. . 

So far as concerns the Teutonic history of the 
word there is not any great difficulty. The sub- 
stitution in English of initial y for g, as Mr. Bucx- 
TON remarks, is familiar to all students of our old 
literature; e. g. yet, A.-S. git; young, A.-S, geong; 
yearn, A.-S. geornian, &c. This brings us to gee 


| as the first syllable. Now in A.-S, there is 


made an impression upon my mind not easily to | 


be forgotten; I can therefore supply your readers 
with some information which few now living can 
afford. I shall, therefore, in reply to this query, 
beg leave to observe that, in my humble opinion, 
Lord Wellington was more to blame than Soult; 
the former having been the aggressor, and the 
latter having only defended himself when unneces- 
sarily attacked. 

My reasons for considering that attack unneces- 
sary are, in the first place, that this battle was 


fought on April 10, 1814, and the Allies, under | 
the Emperor of Russia, having entered Paris on | 


the 3lst of the preceding month, and proclaimed 
the restoration of Louis XVIII. and the downfall 
of Napoleon, it was evident that the war ought 
to have been considered as virtually at an end. 
Moreover, as Wellington was during that inter- 
val placed between Soult and Paris, he ought to 
have foreseen what little necessity there was for 
the loss of so many thousands of lives as were sa- 
crificed on that occasion, which, according to the 
Duke's own despatches, would have been rendered 
unnecessary had that attack been postponed for 
forty-eight hours, as on Aprii 12, two days follow- 
ing, the official account of Napoleon’s abdication 
reached the Duke of Wellington. 

Your readers will judge under these circum- 
stances who was most to blame for the blood thus 
shed in the attack upon a position protected on 
three sides by the river Garonne and canal of Lan- 
guedoc, and on the fourth by a range of fortified 
heights, on which it was discovered (after the 


no such word, nor do we find it in the Norse 
tongues. We naturally look then to the congeni- 
tal Low German dialects, and in the Old Frisian, 
a dialect closely allied to own, and from which 
many of our familiar terms are derived, we find 


| goman in the West Friesland, and gamon in the 


Eastern dialect, with the same or nearly the same 
meaning as our English yeoman (dorfmann, dorf- 
bewohner.)* Pursuing our inquiries, we find the 
same term in Old Saxon ga, Old High German 
or Theotise, gawi or gewt. “ In Selbaz, gewi sinaz.” 
“Tnto his own country or region,” Otfrid. Evang. 
Johan. iy. In the Gothic it is gavi, “ atfaridedum 
in gavi Gaddarene,” they came into the country of 
the Gadarenes. (Luke viii. 26.) 

The word gaya, in the passage quoted by Mr. 
BuckTon, is evidently a mistake of some transcri- 
ber, since in the only other passage in which the 
word occurs it means inhabitants (Luke viii. 37), 
and in all other cases the Greek xépa is uniformly 
rendered by gavi. The modern German represen- 
tative of the term gau seems to be restricted to 4 


| flat, alluvial district bordering on a river, as Rhein- 


gau, Ammergau, Aargau. 

So far our etymological excursus appears smooth 
and easy, but when we proceed to inquire what 
is gau, whence is it derived, what is its root, our 
difficulties commence? It seems so clear and 
satisfactory to connect gau with yj and aia, and 


. ° Pa ° , 
these again with Sanskrit aT , go, that the temp- 
tation is almost too great to resist. Our older 


* See Richthoven, Altfriesisches W irterbuch, Gottingen, 
1840. 
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Sion so far as the Greek derivation is concerned ; 
and even Liddell and Scott remark, “ With yaia 
and ai, Déderlein well compares the German gau 
and au.” A sterner school of philologists has 
however sprung up, represented by Bopp and 
Pott, Max Miiller, and others, who have dili- 
gently worked out the principle first enunciated 
by Jacob Grimm, that in all phonetic and etymo- 
logical changes there is the presence of law. Max 
Muiler remarks : * — 

«Etymology is the knowledge of the changes of words, 
and so far from expecting identity or similarity of sound 
in the outward appearance of a word as now used in Eng- 
lish, and used by the poets of the Veda, we should always 
be on our guard against such, &e. ..... If there is any 
truth in the laws which govern the growth of language, 
we can lay it down with perfect certainty that words of 
identically the same sound in English and in Sanskrit can- 
not be the same words.” 

These observations are perhaps of too sweeping 
a character, but in the main they are true. Let 
us apply the principle to the inquiry before us. 

When we find a word in Sanskrit commencing 
with a medial consonant as g, we expect, accord- 
ing to Grimm’s law, to find the corresponding 
radical in High German, if it exists, commencing 
with the aspirate ch, and in the Low German with 
the tenuis c, ork hard. Take, for instance, Sans. 


TT, go (bos); Old High Ger. chuo, A.S. cu, Eng. 


cow. Here the law identifies the three terms by 
a strictly scientific demonstration. Again, Sans, 


qa » gam, is represented in Old High Ger. by 
“—e 


quam or chom-an, Mceso-Goth. kom-men, A. 5. 
cum-an, Eng. come. Now if Ger. gau is to find 
its congener in Sanskrit, it should be khu or khau, 
as the High German medial requires a correspond- 
ing aspirate in Sanskrit. This is not the fact. 
We find no such root. If, therefore, law is to be 
our guide in etymological inquiries, there seems 
no evidence to connect the German gau with Sans- 
krit go, : 

But this is not all. 


Mr. Bucxrton refers to 


- > 
Sans. ae, gaus, earth, as equivalent to Ger. 
gau, and derives them both from WT, 74, to pro- 


duce, to make. I speak under correction, and 
shall be obliged if Mr. Buckton can refer me to 
any passage where gd is used in that sense. I 
cannot find any. According to Bopp, Wilson, and 
Monier Williams, g4é uniformly means to go, ex- 
cept when employed in the Vedas in the redupli- 
cated form of the second conjugation, when it 
means fo praise: in fact, it is only another form 
of TH gam. ara, gaus, is merely the in- 


* Lectures on Language (Second Series), p. 282. 
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ymologists very naturally came to this conclu- 
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flected nominative of the crude form, aT, 9, 


which primarily means cow, and is only used for 


| tellus, earth, and sometimes heaven, in a metapho- 


rical and mythological sense. It is very question- 
able whether it has any connection with af , g4, 


and whether it is not in itself a root. Bopp hints 
at the connection in a very hesitating manner. On 
the whole, then, we are quite safe in tracing yeo- 
man to the oldest Teutonic dialect, but beyond 
that our investigations fail to arrive at any safe 
conclusion. J. ai Be 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


WASPS. 
(34 S. viii, 226, 297.) 

In this neighbourhood (near Stilton, Hunting- 
donshire), the scarcity of wasps has been attributed 
to their destruction by the very severe frost in the 
first week in May. During the previous hot weather 
in April, it seemed as though it would be a great 
year of wasps; and, on April 16, after the Easter 


| Sunday congregation had left Caldecote church 


(Hunts), I climbed up into the east window of the 
chancel, in order to destroy three wasps who had 
made themselves particularly obnoxious during 
the progress of divine service. To my astonish- 
ment, I found not three only, but a great number 


| of the largest-sized wasps, banded together in 


little clusters, and hanging from various portions 
of the ironwork of the three lancets. I then and 
there slew fifty-six, and the clerk killed twenty- 
two; and on the following Sunday, in the same 
place, we destroyed about a score more. 

Instead of the threatened plague of wasps, we 
have suffered from a visitation of earwigs, drone 
bees, and flies. Grasshoppers have also been un- 
usually prevalent; and it was impossible for a 
lady to take a walk through the meadows with- 
out converting her dress into an entomological 
museum, whose contents, on her return home, 
were unwittingly distributed “ up-stairs, douwn- 
stairs, and in my lady’s chamber.” And although 
earwigs in a bedroom, or any other room, are 
anything but agreeable companions, and the plop 
with which they fall from heights on to pieces of 
furniture, is a sound that does not invite repose, 
yet to a nervous or sleepless person, the midnight 
earwig is preferable to a large and lively grass- 
hopper, who is making an endless tour of one’s 
bedroom crockery, after the bounding fashion of a 
Leotard, or the (Circus) “ Arabs of the Desert.” 

CurTHBErt BEDE. 





The non-appearance of wasps, mentioned by the 
Rev. F. Trencu, has been as remarkable in this 
neighbourhood (the borders of Bucks and Herts) 
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as in other places. Though usually visited by great 
numbers in the fruit season, scarcely any common 
wasps have been seen since the spring, when 
quite as many females appeared as usual. But 
we have been overrun by vast multitudes of ear- 
wigs, which at one time threatened much evil to 
the turnips. 

My impression is that the earwigs crept into 
the nests and devoured the grubs or young wasps; 
and I am led to this supposition by the following 
circumstance: Under some books on my study 
table was a leathern portfolio, which was seldom 
opened. One day I noticed a mason-wasp fly in 
at the window, carrying a yellow object which 

roved to be a living caterpillar; it crept with 


its burden into the little crevice in the portfolio, | 


and on opening it I found from fifty to one hundred 
yellow caterpillars, mostly alive, deposited there. 
The mason wasp was allowed to go on with its 
work, and every day for some weeks it continued 
flying in with more caterpillars. It had made its 
cells, and the young grubs grew to a considerable 
size; but on opening the portfolio one day, I 
found a number of earwigs in possession, making 
havoe of the whole arrangement; and, as I be- 
lieve, devouring wasp-grubs and caterpillars to- 
gether. Ittherefore seems likely that the earwigs, 


the illustrious Blake, admiral and general at 
sea, and Locke, the celebrated philosopher, both 
natives of Somersetshire. The first was born at 
Bridgwater, and the latter at Wrington. 
R. Artaur Kriyetaxg 
Weston-super-Mare. 
“Tue Boox or Enocn” (3" §. viii. 967.) 


Canon Daxtow will find, I think, all that he cap 


| desire on the Book of Enoch in Bergier’s Diction. 


naire de Théologie, art. “ Henoch,” and in the 
Bible d Avignon, tom. Xvi. p- 521, to which Ber. 
gier refers. But I own I cannot see what any 
one can desire on the subject, after the authorita- 
tive judgment of the great St. Augustin, which 
he expresses in these words : — 

“Omittamus igitur earum scripturarum fabulas, que 
apocryphx nuncupantur, eo quod earum occulta origo non 
claruit patribus, a quibus usque ad nos auctoritas vera- 
cium Scripturarum certissima et notissima successione 
pervenit. In his autem apocryphis etsi invenitur aliqua 
veritas, tamen propter multa falsa nulla est canonica auc- 
toritas. Scripsisse quidem nonnulla divina Enoch, illam 
septimum ab Adam, negare non possumus, cum hoe in 
Epistola canonica Judas Apostolus dicat (v. 14). Sednon 
frustra non sunt in eo canone $cripturarum, qui servaba- 
tur in templo Hebrwi populi succedentium diligentia 
sacerdotum, nisi quia ob antiquitatem suspectz fidei judi- 


|} cata sunt, nec utrum he essent que ille scripsisset, 


which swarmed everywhere, regaled themselves | 


in a similar way on the fat juicy grubs of other 
species of wasp. B. Bureess. 
Latimer Rectory, Bucks. 


“Wuoom tur Gops LOVE DIE roune” (3 §, 
viii. 171.) —I should be glad to know the origin 
of the following + 4 which I copy from me- 
mory. It is said to be “on a young man of 
twenty-four,” and includes the above senti- 
ment :— 

* Searce twice twelve years full told, a wearied breath 

Have I exchanged for a happy death. 

Short was my life; the longer is my rest. 


God takes them soonest whom He loveth best, 
He that is born to-day, and dies to-morrow, 
Loses some hours of joy, but months of sorrow. 


Other diseases often come to grieve us, 

Death strikes but once, and that stroke doth relieve 
us. 

HERMENTRUDE. 
Jousx Pru, tre Rerorwer (3 8. viii. 206.) 
I have lately seen Mr. J. Pym Yratman’s letter 
on this subject in “N. & Q.,” and I have no 
ion. P. P. Bouverie, late M.P. for 
jerks and of Brymore (not Brymin), Somerset- 
shire, can throw some light on the inquiry. Mr. 
jouverie is a descendant of the celebrated states- 
ind resides at Brymore near Bridgewater, 


d nub the 





where Pym was born. I may add that a memorial 
this great man will at no distant day be set up 
in the Shire Hall at Taunton, in the company of 


poterat inveniri, non talibus proferentibus, qui ea per 
seriem successionis reperirentur rite servasse. Unde illa, 
qu sub ejus nomine proferuntur, et continent istas de 
gigantibus fabulas, quod non habuerint homines patres, 
recte a prudentibus judicantur non ipsius esse credenda ; 
sicut multa sub nominibus et aliorum Prophetarum, et 
recentiora sub nominibus Apostolorum ab hereticis pro- 
feruntur, que omnia nomine apocryphorum ab auctoritate 
canonica diligenti examinatione remota sunt.” — S. Ang. 
De Civ. Dei, lib. xv. cap. 23, n. 4 

F. C. 


PorcetaAtIn MANvFaActory AT Lerrn or Epry- 
puRGH (3 S, viii. 310.)—I perfectly recollect 
there being a porcelain manufactory (called 4 
China Work) not at Leith, but near to Stock- 
bridge, then a suburb of Edinburgh, and now by 
the extension of the city forming a part of it. 
This refers to the year 1802 or thereabout, and I 
remember also that it was, after the trial of a 
year or two, discontinued for want of success. It 
occupied, if my memory is correct, very nearly 
the site of the present Malta Terrace. G. 

Edinburgh. 

Benepict (3" S. viii. 276, 317.) —I sincerely 
regret that, in attempting to account for the us 
of the term benedict as applied to a newly-married 
man, I should have so expressed myself as to m- 
cur the animadversions of your learned correspon- 
dent F.C. H. I had not the least intention of 
intimating that, in the early Church, the nuptial 
benediction was “withheld from the bride at the 
actual nuptials,” or was “given to the bridegroom 
only ;” and if my words convey any such mean- 
ing, I must bear the blame. Surely, however, it 
might have occurred to your correspondent, that 
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w wild a statement could never have found ad- 
mission into the columns of “N. & Q.” In the 
celebration of matrimony, it was unquestionably 
the practice of the early Church to impart the 


nuptial benediction “to both bridegroom and | 


pride,” and to impart it to both on the wedding 
day. But besides this benedictio nuptialis, there 
were various accessories— some observed more 


generally than others; and among these ac- | 
C | gence, he exclaims “ Dear me! it canna’ be true.” 


cessories was the benedictio sponsarum, which, 
as its name implies, was not for both bride and 
bridegroom, but for brides only; which was im- 
parted at the earliest on the day after the wed- 
ding (“post primam nuptiarum noctem”’); and 
which could not indeed have been imparted 
earlier. 

If all who speak of these accessories are charged 
with thereby derogating from, or setting aside, 
the nuptial benediction, this charge will apply 
to many hitherto unsuspected authorities. It 
will apply to Hofmann, who, in addition to the 
benedicho nuptialis, specifies the benedictio lecti 
nuptialis. It will apply to Sidonius, Bishop of 
Clermont in the fifth century, who intimates that 
the wedding ceremony was not deemed complete 
till the bride had gone home to the bridegroom’s 
house. It will apply to Pope Innocent I., who 
recognises the benedictio sponsarum, by making it 
the subject of a regulation. 


“‘Oh—Dear me.” The “oh” being an ejaculation 
of surprise, and not of adoration. The “Dear 
me” is simply the Deus Meus of the 22nd and 
63rd Psalms, and equivalent to the Mon Dieu of 
the French, the Mein Gott of the Germans, the 
Mio Dio of the Italians, and the My God of the 


| English. 


It will apply to the | 


Encyclopédie Catholique, which speaks expressly | 
of a certain blessing after the marriage: “ Dans | 


plusieurs pays, on bénit aprés le mariage le lit 
nuptial.” It will apply to the Chevalier Moroni, 
chamberlain to His es Pid IX.; who, in 
treating of certain “ceremonies and solemnities ” 
of matrimony, says that “some precede, some ac- 
company, and some follow it.” None of these 
authorities overlook or set aside that essential 
Os nuptial benediction. 

Not doubting, then, that the candour of your 
correspondent F. C. H. is equal to his learning, I 
trust he will kindly put on his best spectacles, 
and satisfy himself by a reperusal of my former 
article (p. 276) that I had no intention of repre- 
senting the early Church as marrying the bride- 
groom on the wedding day, but not marrying the 
bride till the day after. : Scur. 


“O pear me!” (3" §, viii. 251.) —I1 suggest 
as the probable origin of this common expression, 
the frequent and careless repetition of the words, 
“Lord, hear me!” 
generally used when a person has any trouble, or 
is in difficulty: so that the expression, “ Lord, 
hear me!” as a desire to be relieved, would not 
be inappropriate. The similarity between the 
sound of the two expressions will become apparent 
to the reader, on his pronouncing them. 


W.C. B. 


If you communicate to one of the labouring 
classes in Scotland a piece of melancholy intelli- 


Should it, however, affect him powerfully, he at 
once reverts to his English, as he always will do 
under strong excitement, and replies, “ My God! 
you do not say so.” GerorcE VERE Irvine. 
Braose Famriry (3" §., viii. 197.) — There is a 
mistake in the Braose pedigree, which should be 
as follows: — 
William de Braose = Maria, dr. of William 
ob. 19 Ed. I. Lord Ros, 3rd wife, 
ob. 19 Ed. LI. 


| 
Richard, Peter. William 
5. p. 2nd husband 
of Maria. 


= Maria = 1. Ralph de 
ob. 36 Cobham, ob. 
Ed. IIL. 19 Ed. II. 
= 5. Thomas of 
Brotherton, 
ob. 12 Ed. 111. 
ANON. 


‘ 


Creakine Sores (34S. viii. 128, 179, 276.)— 
In the south-east of Lreland a very absurd notion 
prevails on this subject, and I have been assured, 
even by persons whose education should have 


| taught them better, that it is the result of sugar 
| candy, introduced between the inside and external 


| soles. 


| on the “ Cobler,” 
I think “O dear me!” is | 


This would be more correctly shown in print as | 


The fact is, however, that it is produced 
by the flour paste, used by the maker in what is 
called the “ filling up,” between the soles. 
S. RepMonpD. 
Liverpool. 


Tuomas Creecn (3" §, viii. 268.)—In addition 
to the references given him, J. A. G. may be 
interested by a letter in Letters from the Bodleian, 
vol. i. p. 128, giving a very different and much 
more probable account of the cause of poor Creech’s 
tragical end. J. I. 8. 


Fry Leaves (3% §S. viii. 225.)— Under this 
head several epitaphs were given, which were pre- 
sumed to be unpublished. The second and third, 
seem to have contributed to the 
formation of the following : — 


“ Death at a cobler’s door oft made a stand, 
And always found him on the mending hand ; 
At last came Death in very dirty weather, 
And ripp’d the sole from off the upper-leather. 
Death put a trick upon him, and what was't ? 
The cobler call’d for ’s awl, Death brought his last.” 
Elegant Extracts, book iv. p. 854. 
No authority is given. Can any one throw any 
light on the authorship ? W. C. B. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland to the End of the Reign 
of Henry VII. By Thomas Duffus Hardy, Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records. Vol. II. Yom A.D. 
1066 to A.p. 1200. Published by Authority of the Lords 


Commissioners of the Treasury, under the Direction of 


the Master of the Rolls. (Longman & Co.) 
In this volume the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Re- 


re 

for the admirers of Mr. Browning, whose num 
robably be largely increased by means of this rote. 
ittle volume falling into the hands of many readers, to 


whom Mr. Browning is at present known more by his 


| fame than by that which earned it. 


Messrs. Bell & Daldy announce, in a series of t 
photographs from the best engravings of his most cele. 
brated pictures, “The Great Works of Raphael,” with 
the Life by Vasari, translated with Notes and Illustra. 


| tions by Mrs. Jonathan Foster, and an appendix ems 


| taining a complete list of the authenticated 


cords brings down his description of the MSS. relating | 
to the early history of this country from the date of the | 


Norman Invasion to the close of the twelfth century. 
How arduous and how important his labours must be, 
the reader will readily acknowledge, when he remem- 
bers that this may really be said to be the first attempt 
which has been made fo place in the hands of historical 
students a descriptive Catalogue of the Materials of Eng- 
lish History in which those materials should not only be 
arranged in chronological order, but the manuscript 
authorities for them in all countries in the world be ac- 
curately described, their place and age ascertained, and 
their authenticity and different degrees of credibility de- 
termined. 
down to the close of the twelfth century, gives them a 
certain completeness, because, as he well observes, the 
epoch embraced in the present volume is separated from 
that which precedes, and from that which follows it, by 
very clear and distinct landmarks—being in many of its 
respects as far opposed to the scholastic era which suc- 
ceeded it, as to the pure Anglo-Saxon period by which it 


was preceded. Modestly as Mr. Hardy speaks of the 


present work, it is one which will add to his deservedly 
high reputation ; and we trust for his own sake, as well 


works of 
Raphael ; “Shadows of the Old Booksellers,” by Charleg 
Knight ; “ The Odyssey of Homer,” rendered into Eng : 
lish blank verse by George Musgrave; a second fe 
of “The Decline of the Roman Empire,” by George 
“Common Words with Curious Derivations,” by 
deacon Smith ; and many other works of interest, 


Frencu ARMORIAL.—Our genealogical readers will be 
glad to hear that Messrs. Didot have announced ame 
production textuelle ” of the original edition (1738—17@a) 
of the “ Armorial Général, ou Registres de la Noblesse de 
France, par Louis Pierre d’Hozier et D’Hozier de Serigny, 
Juges d’Armes de France.” Prospectuses may, we be 


| lieve, be obtained from Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 


This volume, in bringing Mr. Hardy's labours 


| effective photograph of him has just been issued 


as for the sake of historical literature, that he will be | 


permitted to bring to a close the good and great work 

which he has so admirably commenced. 

The Works ofeWilliam Shakespeare. Edited by William 
George Clarke, M.A., and William Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Vol. VII. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The new volume of the Cambridge Shakespeare contains 


only four plays; namely, Romeo and Juliet, Timon of | 


Athens, Julius Caesar, and Macbeth. But in illustration 
of the Romeo and Juliet we have not only the latest text 
of this beautiful play ; but, as “the text of the First Quarto 
differs so widely from that of later and more perfect edi- 
tions, that it is impossible to record the results of a col- 
lation in foot-notes,” the editors have wisely reprinted it 
entire. This will be a great boon to those who believe 
that, in the earliest quarto, we have a fairly accurate ver- 
sion of the play as it was first written. We need not re- 
peat our commendation of the labour and pains which 
the editors of the Cambridge Shake speare have bestowed 
upon the work, but we will furnish one small proof of it. 
Most of our readers know what discussions have been 
published on the well-known line — 
“ That runaways eyes may wink.” 

The note on that line in the book before us enumerates 
no less than twenty-nine new readings, which have been 
proposed by as many critics. 


Mozxon’s Miniature Poets A Selection from the Works 
of Robert Browning. (Moxon & Co.) 

As we learn from a brief Preface to this beautiful selec- 
tion of Mr. Browning’s Poems, it owes its origin to a wish 
on the part of Messrs. Chapman & Hall, “that a little 
gathering from the lightest of them should be tied to- 
gether after the pretty device of his old publishers Messrs. 
Moxon. This is good for all parties ; but more especially 


PorTRAIT OF TENNYSON. — The admirers of the Post” 
Laureate will be glad to learn, that a striking and very 


Messrs. Marion. " 


Tue Exursition or Mrxratures, at the South Kem 
sington Museum, will be closed on the 31st of this month, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Numbers, to be ep 


to the gentleman by whom they are req , whose name 
dress are given for that purpose: — 


| Insoernasee Loxpow News, Nos. 555 to 558, 886, 892, 991, 1006, 1068, 100%, 
146. . 


Wanted by ¥r. J. W. Diboll, 12, Howard Street, Great Yarmouth. 


Ratices ta Correspondents. 


Notwithstanding we have enlarged our present Number to thi 

pages, we have been compelled to postpone until next week many 
of great interest among others—Inedited Letters of William Raw, 
itish Museum, 


| Junius and the Duke of Grafton, Pope's Letters in the Bri 
| as wellas Replies to several Correspondents. 


| Six Months forwarded direct from the 


A. O. V. P. The early Petitions to the House of Commons ares ® 
existence, nor can any further information respecting them be ford thaw 
ts contained in the Juurnals. 

A Cewtenantan. Would Mr. Hughes kindly procure evi = 
and where Sally Clarke, now supposed to be in her \03rd or With 
was burn? a 

Baowsnr, Viscount Mowracur (ante, Mr. Selby has writ 
us enclosing evidence of the death of John Browne, the first 
in Chelmsford Guol im 1825, and re-stating certain particulars 1 
ing the sudden death of the second claimant in 1848; and compla 
their omission from his former communication. hese par trculars 
no direct bearing upon the case; they were therefure omitted for 
sons which, we are sure, our readers generally will recognme 
approve. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q" ls 
ready,and may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, price l#. 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 

“Noras awn Qoenins” is published at noon on Friday, and @ 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Srampae Corte 

Publisher (including the 
wearly Iwoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office 0 
pave le at the Strand Post Ofice, in favour of Wiustias G@. Sure, 

ELLINoToN Sraeer, Stxaxo, W.C., where also ali CommoncaTemt 
vor tas Epvrron should be addressed. 

“Noras & Queains”’ is registered for transmission abroad. 


* 

Awxorner Cone or Covon ny Da. Lococn’s Pormonte Warent— oe 
Wilson Terrace, St. Leonard's Street, Bromley, E.—I can myse!! 
that they have relieved me of a most severe cough, so bad that I 
unable to lie down, and I shall do my best to recommend them.— . 
Nicwotas.” They give instant relief to asthma consumption, . 
colds, and all disorder® of the breath. throat, and lungs. Price ls. } 
2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 








